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NOBODY KNOWS 


What is happening in China..... 
but we know that Scott Seald packet No. 277 will 
certainly please you, for it has in it the Dragon 
stamps of Imperial China, the Junk and Reaper 
stamps of the later Republic, many surcharges and 
interesting postage dues. This bargain packet con- 
tains 25 stamps for only 25c. Other fine Scott Seald 
packets to pep up your album pages: No. 68, 
different from Fifty Different Conmerian, 25c, No. 
8, 1000 diff. (general ometten) 5108. No. 152, 100 
different from Europe . ey diff. of the 
beautiful French Colonials 40c, No. 146, 200 diff. 
from pian only, 25c, No. 202, 50 diff. from Wurtem- 
burg 25c. 


The Scott Price list which is free contains hundreds 
of sets, dime sets and packets, illustrates Scott 
albums, lists hinges, magnifying glasses, tongs, water- 
mark detectors and other accessories. Ask us to send 
it to you when we fill your packet order. 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE 
STAMP ALBUM 


1927 Edition 
Spaces for 21,000 stamps, fully illustrated. 
No. 1 Attractive blue cover, red corners 00 
No. 2 Bound in cloth, gilt lettering 
Forwarding extra. Weight 6 lbs. 


Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Be! ~,i — 
on Tate see DE t (sphinx and pyrami . 0- 
le (battle scene’ sphinx 
slavia (nude slave bi ivontinn chain); Stites sg 
caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); dad (Goddess of 
Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); Deana em To Goorovel 
applicants enclosing 5c this great oo? will be sen 
Peak Co., Box 215, Colorado Spri Important: “it you 
act right now, we will also Tenete tes free a triangle stamp 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
FREE stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c 


many unused from British, French, Italian and Portuguese 
Colonies, Chile, Fiume, Guatemala, Persia, Siam, etc., to 
all approval appucante. Bargain lists free 

VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. No” 8, London, Canada 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and a surprise 

somes given to those requesting my 1, a. ~ -* 3c Sc approves 
also my 50% discount. Charles 

Box No. 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa 





100 Different Stamps {2.77'"": 
provals, 4c postage. Please send references. Saylor Stamp 
Co., 410444 West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 





! Posutiinl set rf . unused Jugoslavia © 
1920 cat. $1. o all who ask for 
games on saaeel penan. Stamp 


Co., Greensburg, 





WURTEMBURG 29°" ramet 
Midland Stamp Co., 947 Iowa Ave., Iowa City, lowa 





200 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt e, Utah 





FREE. e J ela = Bs an Soe wig 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 100 
hinges l5c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





FREE *277": stamp and coin eoigrter. Kraus, 


409 Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Stamps te Stick 


Our stamp page, which appears in the last issue of every month, always contains a 
summary for expert collectors of the important philatelic events of the month, and 
a brief word of information specially intended for beginners. 
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The Acropolis Woman in Mace- 


donian costume 


THE ‘‘PERFORATION 
GAUGE” 


STAMP catalogue or album reference to 
A “Perf. 10” or “Perf. 12” is generally 
confusing to the beginner-philatelist. 
And when he learns that ‘‘Perf.” means 
“perforation” he is apt to jump at the con- 
clusion that “Perf. 10’’ means that there 
are ten holes or perforations along a 
stamp’s margin, and that ‘‘Perf. 12” means 
that there are twelve holes. In time, the word 
“centimeter” becomes associated in his mind 
with “‘perforation,’’ and quite naturally he is 
confused until he comes to know what it is 
all about. 

“Perf. 10” or ‘Perf. 12” does not mean 
that there are either ten or twelve holes along 
a stamp’s margin. It means that there are 
either ten or twelve holes within a width of 
two centimeters. 

Inasmuch as the metric system is not 
generally used in the United States, the 
average person is not familiar with the space 
of two centimeters. And so philately has 
produced what is known as the “perforation 
gauge.” With the aid of this, it becomes 
simple for the collector to identify stamps in 
relation to perforation. The gauge, made of 
cardboard, sells at a nominal sum, usually 
ten cents, and, may be obtained from any 
reliable stamp firm. Some companies give 
gauges away as premiums. 

The gauge, standing seven inches high, is 
exactly two centimeters wide. It is ruled off 
into twenty lines placed horizontally and less 
than a half-inch apart. The top line is di- 
vided, with tiny black dots, into seventeen 
parts; the next- from-the-top line, into six- 
teen and a half parts; the third line, into 
sixteen parts; the fourth line, into fifteen 
and a half parts; the fifth line, into fifteen 
parts, and so on until we arrive at the twen- 
tieth or lowest line, which is divided, with 
tiny black dots, into seven parts. Thus on 
the first or top line there are eighteen dots, 
allowing seventeen white spaces; while on the 
twentieth or bottom line there are eight dots, 
allowing seven spaces. 

Let us consider the eleventh line down. 
Here are thirteen dots, which divide the line 
into twelve white spaces. If a stamp is 
“Perf. 12,” the perforation points on the 
margin of that stamp will fit precisely into 
the twelve white spaces on this eleventh line. 
But if a stamp is ‘‘Perf. 10,” it cannot be 
matched exactly against this ‘eleventh line— 
for the reason that the eleventh line provides 
twelve spaces within the width of two cen- 
timeters. Nor would the “Perf. 10” stamp 
match against the lowest line, which pro- 
vides only seven spaces. The stamp’s margin 
would match only against the fifteenth line 
down—the line that provides eleven dots, 
dividing it into ten white spaces. 

Thus by matching any stamp’s margin 
against the various dotted lines, one by one, 
it is easily determined what the gauge of the 
perforation of that stamp truly is. 

Some stamps have compound perforation. 
For example, the album may indicate a 
stamp as being ‘‘Perf. 12 x 10.” This means 
that along the horizontal margins—top and 
bottom—there are twelve holes within the 


The Academy 
Steamship 





Woman in Dode- 
canese costume 


Temple of Theseus 


width of two centimeters, but that along 
each side there are only ten holes within that 
same width. 

“Imperf.”’ of course means that there are 
no perforations at all, and for such stamps a 
perforation gauge is not n 


STAMP NEWS 


Medical Commemoratives 


T= Fourth International Military Med- 
ical and Pharmaceutical Congress was 
held in Warsaw late in May and early in 
June, and Poland commemorated the occa- 
sion by issuing three stamps,—10 groszy, 
green, 25 groszy, red, and 40 groszy, blue— 
the uniform design being a portrait of Dr. 
Charles Kaczkowski, famous in Polish 
medical annals, within an octagonal shield 
above symbolic military and medical em- 
blems. The major inscription, in Polish at 
the foot, is etait translated to mean 
“Dr. Charles Kaczkowski, General Medical 
Corps of the Polish Army 1831. Fourth 
International Military and Pharmaceutical 
Congress in Warsaw, May 30-June 4, 1927.” 
The United States was represented at the 
Congress, but only unofficially because of 
the failure of Congress to pass the second 
deficiency appropriation bill before ad- 
journing in March. 


A Third Issue from 
Mongolia 
ONGOLIA’S 
third stamp is- 

sue has appeared, 

and this time it is 
declared to be the 
definitive or per- 
manent one. These 
adhesives show that 

a new currency is 

being used—the 

mungand the tuhrik. 

The name ‘‘Mon- 

golia” is inscribed in English, There are 

eleven denominations, ranging from 1 mung 
to 5 tuhriks. 


Cuban Anniversary Stamp 
IN May of 1902 Cuba inaugurated its first 
President after obtaining political free- 
dom, with the aid of the United States in 
the war with Spain. The Congress of the 
island republic a few months ago proclaimed 
1927 as Cuba’s “silver anniversary year,”’ 
and late in May a commemorative stamp 
appeared—25 cents, the design comprising 
symbolic feminine figures supporting Cuba’s 
coat-of-arms. The significant dates 1902- 
1927 are inscribed. 
Irish Definitives 
T will be recalled that Ireland has had her 
own low-value stamps since 1923, but the 
higher denominations in use have been 
British adhesives, bearing an Irish overprint. 
These surcharged stamps are now being dis- 
placed by Irish definitives—2 shillings 6 
pence, showing the old General Post Office: 
5 shillings, the Four Courts; and 10 shillings, 
the Customs House. These buildings stand 
in Dublin. 
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200 different nat foguign ote came y wich oujers Tequest- 

ing 2 Great Britain 

33c; 100 diff, United States 37c; rede. yA A Ot 

icture set 50c; 30 all . Newfoundlands 1.00; 3 ditt 

<i ck, Soc; 7 Turks and Caicos feland, s4-ish 
diff. Canadian 
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fc to ONG 00, $6.50; 3 diff. Fiji Sc; 2 dif 
ubilees 10c; 70 diff. Canada Post- 

. 4c to 50c mint, 
send for approvals with references 

_ 38:00 can ny stock to fill your want lists. We buy 
lections, accumulations of stam covers, etc 
Cut this ad. out for future erence not write to us? 


STAM 
to “2,” Canada 





347C Yonge Street Toronto 





10,000 Different Stamps at 1/2c and | cent each 


Some remarkable bargains, and in all cases a tremendo 
saving. Send a deposit of $2 ? every 1,000 stamps ns 
Send met ea hay of jour country for exchange or cash. 
cas! 
Prompt reply with guaranteed satisfaction. Register 


LLEWELLYN ROBERTS, 
6, Victoria Street anchester, England 





BIG AB ie 12c; 98 diff. from all countries, many 
unused, incl. charityaand delive 

12c stamps; 5 diff. Fre 
OFFER Portus Fectagnese Cols Cols.; 10 diff. Danzig: 10 dif, 


rom obscure 

countries of Vee vaWhite Russia, Caj of 
mala, Mexice: ‘Bosnia Typvencens, ew uli 
gauge, “7 - 
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=. ity VERRY ef spore c., Corel Exchange Place, Provi- 
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MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 


Con tains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Ante Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
Iceland, Kenge ‘Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Poermem Ue iam, Sierra Leone, Tangan: ika, Ubangi, 
Upper Volta. Zanzibar. Get this wonderful packet of 
teak countries” and make you: x friends ee Price 
only 100 to approval applicants!! Write T 


MYSTICSSTAMP CO. (Dept. 9) poh smenty N. YORK 
7 





100 "Same FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia'Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 





ALL FOUR O s 75¢ 


Special foe. 
tay 


ench Col. 
50 yt 
ASK ye APPROVALS The Cleveland Stamp Co., 
Dept. Y., Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





200 Different Genuine Foreign Stamps, Zanzibar 
Abus, 12c. 10 diff. Albania 
Liberty Stamp Co., mer Arsenal, St. Louis, Mo. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I 


ALLY stood beneath the portrait of 
her great-great-grandmother that hung 
on the wall in the parlor. It had been 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 

famous English artist, and according to a 
tradition in the family he had asked to 
paint the charming American girl because 
of his great admiration for her beauty. 
Sally never tired of looking at the picture. 

“I wish I resembled her just a little,” 
she said now with a wistful light in her eyes. 

“Oh, you do very well as you are,” her 
friend, Lois Wheeler, told her comfortingly. 
“I wouldn’t want you looking like that. It 
would be awful being the chum of a perfect 
beauty. If your eyes were as limpid as that 
picture’s, and your smile as simpering, I’d 
smack you a dozen times a day.” 

Sally giggled. Very probably Lois would, 
and for that reason it was perhaps as well 
that she didn’t look like her ancestress. 
Nevertheless Sally had a passionate love 
of beauty, and her eyes always grew wistful 
when she gazed up at the Reynolds por- 
trait. To be so lovely that a great artist 
asked to paint you must be a wonderfully 
thrilling existence. 

Sally herself was anything but pretty 
when angen by the movie standards of the 
day. She had a wide mouth, sandy hair, 
light-gray eyes and a nose that caused 
people to emphasize a statement by telling 
her it was as evident as that one of the 
features on her face. Moreover, she was 
arge of frame and already half a head 
taller than her sister Isabel, who was three 
years older and out in society. It may be 
said that Sally admired Isabel almost as 
much as she admired the portrait on the 
wall, but there was no more resemblance be- 
tween her sister and their great-great-grand- 
mother than there was between Sally herself 
and the picture. And several girl cousins, 
who were so pretty that they tried to imag- 
ine they looked like their famous ancestress, 
had never been able to convince anybody 
but their partial mothers of that likeness. 
Who in the family resembled the portrait 
was a question that caused considerable 


The Picture Puzzle 
By GLADYS BLAKE 


Another delightful mystery serial by the author of 
“The Scratches on the Glass’ 


Illustrated by Douctas Ryan 


debate among the Ormes. Nobody, appar- 
ently! And yet how proud of her they all 
were! Not every family has a_ perfect 
beauty in its background. 


GALLY and Lois were turning from con- 
templation of the portrait and glancing 
idly around the rather stiff, old-fashioned 
parlor—gas-lit and grate-warmed—in which 
they stood, when a little bustling lady with 
white hair came into the room. 

“It’s a dreadful night,’’ she announced, 
just as if the girls were not aware of the 
storm outside which was drenching the 
windows with rain and lighting the night 
with white flashes that were followed by 
deep, rumbling peals of thunder. ‘“‘My, my, 
Sally, I hope your father and mother and 
Isabel got to town before this storm broke! 
I told them when they started out that it 
was going to rain, but Isabel was so deter- 
mined to see that show that I reckon a 
flood wouldn’t have held her back. Well, 
anyhow, we three are safe and comfortable 
under a good roof; and if some folks prefer 
going miles to a theater on a bad night to 
sitting cosily at their own fireside, that’s 
their lookout. What did you say was the 
name of this little girl friend of yours, 
Sally—Lois or Louise?” 

“Lois, Grandma. It means ‘good’ and 
gives her something to live up to by and by 
when she’s old,” Sally explained, grinning 
at her plump and placid little chum. 

“T think she is living up to it right now, 
for it is very good of her to come and spend 
the night with us and keep us from being 
lonely,”’ the old lady pleasantly observed. 


“Have you been showing her your great- 
great-grandmother’s picture, Sally? I saw 
you standing under it as I came in.” 

“Yes, and I think she’s just wonderful, 
Mrs. Orme,” Lois answered for Sally. ‘I 
never saw a more faultless face in all my 
life. And she looks like a princess with that 
diamond tiara on her hair and the wonderful 
emerald necklace and earrings and brace- 
lets. She must have been a gorgeous person.” 

“It is a well founded tradition that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was so delighted with her 
when she went to London that he asked to 
paint her portrait,” the old lady remarked 
in a Satisfied tone, taking a seat by the fire 
and drawing some knitting from a bag on 
her arm. Outside the storm raged more 
violently, but it only accentuated the warm 
comfort of the room in that sturdy old 
frame house which had stood the buffetings 
of the storms of many, many years. And trees 
a century old hedged it round and tried 
loyally to protect it from the elements. 

“T never saw the lady herself, even in 
her old age,”” Grandmother went on, “for 
she died long before I married her grandson, 
but there are many stories told of her great 
charm and her many gracious character- 
istics. She must have been delightful to 
know.” 

Lois glanced again at the portrait on the 
wall and thought that the eighteenth- 
century belle hardly deserved such a tribute, 
as she looked rather vapid in spite of her 
spent beauty; but she did not comment on 
this. 

“Have you shown Lois the queer little 
pin scratches on the top of the frame, 


Sally's grand- 

mother and Lois 

were already there, 

bending over the 

body of a man by 
the door 


Sally?” the talkative old lady went on. 

“Oh, no, I forgot about that,” Sally 
admitted. “Climb up on this chair, Lois, 
and I'll show you a puzzle.” 

Lois climbed up on the chair as she was 
bidden, and Sally got up beside her and 
pointed out what seemed to be an inscrip- 
tion in a foreign language scratched with 
a pin on the upper rim of the ornate gold 
frame in which the picture was inclosed. 
The letters were printed and very clearly 
made, but could be best discerned by 
cocking the head to one side so that the light 
would gleam from the heart of each little 
gold line. This is what Lois saw: 


SI Il’SI II’NIS SI SIHI’NOWIS HO 


“What does it mean?” the young guest 
asked. She looked at Sally, but it was the 
old lady by the fire who answered. Grand- 
mother liked to be the one who did the 
talking. 

“We've no idea,” she explained. “It’s 
been there for years and years. It was there 
when I married, and my husband once told 
me it was there when he was a little boy. 
We think it may be a family motto, but if 
so it’s in a language other than those most 
frequently used. We know it’s not Latin or 
French or German.” 

“That first word si means yes in Spanish,” 
Lois commented, rather proud of her 
knowledge. 

“So it does, but the inscription is not 
Spanish either,” the old lady smiled. “It’s 
a strange, unknown tongue, and you and 
Sally might try to decipher it for us some- 
time. When you begin studying foreign 
languages at school it will be an incentive 
to you. I told my children years ago when 
they went to college that I’d give a prize to 
the one who could translate that inscription 
into English, but none of them won it, and 
I have renewed the offer to my grandchil- 
dren and will include you with them, Lois. 
Find out what that motto—if it 7s a motto— 
means and you shall have something very 
pretty from my little jewelry box.” 

Both girls laughed. 

“We'll work over it together, Lois,” 
Sally suggested. “And if wesucceed, Grandma 
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will give a prize to both of us, won’t you, 
Grandma?” 

“Tt will be worth it to have my curiosity 
gratified before I die,” Mrs. Orme agreed 
with a little chuckle. “I’ve wanted to know 
the meaning of that thing ever since I came 
here a young bride.” 

The girls soon got down from their perch, 
and the old lady called Lois across the 
room to see what she was knitting. It was 
to be a sweater for Sally. 

“Do you think this color will be becoming 
to the child?’’ she asked anxiously. 

Lois held the golden zephyr against 
Sally’s breast and closed one eye as if study- 
ing the effect intently. Sally’s sandy hair 
became duller by contrast with the glowing 
wool, and her cheeks took on something of 
the yellow tinge. It was evident that almost 
any vivid color would swamp Sally’s none 
too definite complexion. But her wide 
smile and twinkling eyes—her vivid per- 
sonality—overcame the difficulty. Because 
she was so joyously alive, not because of 
the hue of her hair, eyes or cheeks, she could 
combat any color. 

“As she won’t be wearing it in her sleep, 
it will suit her splendidly,” was Lois’ 
shrewd comment. 

“My dear, you have sensed what I have 
often thought about Sally,” said Sally's 
grandmother. ‘“‘She reminds me of a lamp- 
shade I have in my room, a rather dull- 
brown affair when no light is under it, but 
giving out a lovely glow when lit. That's 
Sally!’ 

Sally whooped at this, and Lois joined in 
her laughter. 

“In other words, don’t ever cast me for 
the réle of Sleeping Beauty,” said Sally. “The 
prince would balk at the door, and I would 
slumber on forever.” 

But they did not see that she had to bite 
her lip to steady it and that her eyes were 
a bit too bright. It hurts to know one is 
not pretty, however kindly the fact is touched 
upon. There were times when Sally could 
not help envying her pretty sister and 
cousins as much as—well, as much as they 
envied the beautiful picture of their ances- 
tress! Sally, beauty-loving Sally, wondered 
why she had been denied the perfection of 
feature and coloring with which the other 
girls in the family had been blessed. It is 
hard to have an unattractive appearance. 


HE three of them were soon called to 

supper, and after that they sat again in 
the parlor and Sally and Lois played 
parchesi, while Grandmother knitted, and 
the fire crackled, and the clock ticked, and 
outside the rain fell and fell, and the wind 
beat the yellow autumn leaves off the trees. 
Nothing came to disturb them until past 
eight, when just as the clock was striking the 
half-hour a white-coated negro man ap- 
peared in the parlor doorway. 

“Ole Miss, kin I speak to you just a 
minute, please ma’am?” he asked Mrs. 
Orme. 

‘‘Why, yes, Houston.’’ And, since it was 
evident that he wished to speak to her in 
private, Grandmother rose and went into 
the hall. She was gone some time, and when 
she returned her face was troubled. 

“T’ve let Houston go home,”’ she told the 
girls. “‘His wife.is desperately sick and 
needs him. But, as the cook left an hour 
ago, it means that we three are quite alone 
in the house. Your father, Sally, would 
never have left us here if Houston had 
not promised to stay, but I could not 
deny the man’s request to go to his sick 
wife, could I?” 

“Of course not, Grandma,” Sally agreed 
instantly. But she was conscious of a little 
cold chill between her shoulder blades. The 
house was some distance from the city in a 
sparsely settled suburb which had begun 
very slowly to grow up around it in the 
last decade. There were no near neighbors, 
and the storm and darkness doubled the 
distance to the closest of the other dwellings. 
To have the house man, who had promised 
to stay there tonight as their protector, 
leave them was genuine cause for uneasiness. 

“I hope you are not timid, Lois?” Mrs. 
Orme asked the young guest with a whim- 
sical smile. She was poking up the fire as 
she spoke to make of the blaze the strong and 
reassuring Companion they needed so much. 

“T don’t think I am, Mrs. Orme,’ Lois 
answered. “Anyhow, I’m not imaginative. 
I won’t get scared until there is something 
to be really scared of.” 

“‘Well, child, that’s a blessed character- 
istic that will support you through life. I 
wish I could say as much for Sally and me. 
But while I think we could face a real danger 
with some courage we are apt to grow weak- 


kneed before the ones our minds conjure up, 
aren’t we, es 

“Yes’m,” said Sally, wondering what that 
strange noise was she heard upstairs. It 
sounded just exactly like a ghost dragging a 
chain. 

“T told Houston to fasten up well before 
he left, but, just to be sure he did it, suppose 
we make the rounds ourselves and try all 
the doors and windows,” Mrs. Orme sug- 
gested. “I'll take the lamp and you girls take 
the poker and the a , 

Thus armed, the old lady and the two 
young girls started out to see if their little 
fortress was impregnable before resuming 
their peaceful occupations. Houston had 


just left, and they thought it well to do this 
while something of the assurance his pres- 
ence had given them still lingered. Later 
they might not have the courage to go 
through the long halls and echoing kitchen 
premises. Even as it was Sally shivered and 
was conscious of crouching lions and tigers 
just outside the reach of the lamplight. 
That she did not call the attention of her 
grandmother and Lois to these dangerous 
beasts is perhaps to her credit. Not every- 
body can walk right past a Bengal tiger 
without flinching just because her compan- 
ions think it’s the hatrack. But finally the 
long round had been made and the house 
pronounced secure. On the way back to 
the parlor Sally saw no wild animals. 

“Now we are safe enough from amateur 
sneak-thieves and tramps,” Grandmother 
Orme remarked. “I reckon any really 
first-class burglar could pick any lock on 
the place.” 

“Tonight’s paper is just filled with news 
of burglaries in this neighborhood,” Sally 
said with a shiver. ‘Last night one broke 
in at—” 

“Now, now, never mind that!” her 
grandmother rebuked her. “But you might 
go call up some of the neighbors on the 
phone and ask them if they won’t bear us 
in mind during the evening. I should like 
to think that somebody knows we are alone, 
though I wouldn't ask anyone to come here 
in this storm.” 

“T won’t actually ask anyone to come,” 
Sally said as she looked in the telephone 
book for her nearest neighbor’s number, 
“but I'll hint that it would be awfully kind 
if somebody would.” 

She took up the phone and held the 
receiver to her ear for a long time. When she 
hung up at last she was conscious of another 
nervous thrill, 


“The storm has put the telephone out of 
use,’’ she announced with a giggle. “I can’t 
get Central.” 

Lois laughed and Grandmother said, 
‘Well, come on into the parlor and let’s 
be as brave as we can. But I think—yes, I 
really think that I had better get your 
father’s pistol out, Sally. I don’t like to 
touch the thing, but I feel responsible for 
the safety of you little girls after taking it 
upon myself to give Houston the night off. 
I'll put it where we can get it quickly if 
anyone breaks in.” 

They sat around the fire again, trying to 
do what they had been doing before and 
forget that they were alone. The sight of 
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Lois climbed up on the chair, and Sally got up beside her and pointed out 
what seemed to be an inscription in a foreign language 


the pistol on a near-by table was an un- 
deniable comfort, and Sally had another 
comforting thought. 

“Burglars—real professional burglars— 
only break into houses where they are sure 
of finding something valuable,”’ she said 
thoughtfully as she rattled the dice in her 
cup, threw a number, and moved her 
counter. “We have nothing here to attract 
them, thank goodness!’’ 

But her grandmother didn’t like this at 
all and bridled slightly. 

“That picture on the wall yonder is 
worth a small fortune,” the old lady stated, 
nodding her head toward the eighteenth- 
century belle. ‘“‘Well preserved portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds sell for very large sums 
of money, and an intelligent thief might 

lan to get this picture of ours. Gains- 
rough’s Blue Boy sold very high not long 
ago,—for something between two and six 
hundred thousand, I believe,—and I’ve 
always thought Reynolds superior to Gains- 
borough as a portrait painter.” 

“Why didn’t you wait and tell me that 
tomorrow, Grandma?” Sally reproached her. 
“T could easily have gone another night with- 
out learning how valuable that picture is.”’ 

“Perhaps it was tit for tat,” laughed 
Lois. ‘You needn’t have mentioned until 
tomorrow that the newspaper told of 
burglaries in this neighborhood.” 

The clock ticked along until ten, and then 
they decided to go to bed. The gas was 
extinguished, a shovelful of ashes placed on 
the coals to keep them hot until the rest of 
the family returned from town, and the 
little trio started upstairs, carrying the 
oil lamp. Sally carried it, as her grandmother 
was nervously conveying the pistol. 

“Shh!” It was Lois who ouddedly breathed 
the caution, hushing all conversation. 
“What was that?” 


Sally felt the lamp wobble precariously 
in her hands. If Lois heard .something, 
there was something to hear. The three of 
them - listened intently, and above the 
racket of the storm came the sound of 
muffled footsteps on the front porch. Then 
somebody softly tried the knob of the door. 
But there was no ringing of the bell, as would 
surely have been the case if an innocent 
caller had been seeking entrance. 

Grandmother summoned all her courage 
and asked in a faint voice which she imag- 
ined was a shout, “Who is there?” 

. No answer but the rumble of the thunder 
and the beating rain. 

" gw Cx, > a = lar for sure!” 

ped is, shrinkin ck among the 
Sonate beyond the fin light. She had 
said she was apt to get frightened if there 
was any real reason for it, and now she was 
all a-tremble. Sally, on the contrary, was 
growing bolder in the presence of actual 
danger. The lamp had steadied in her hands. 
Sally was decidedly no coward. 


ONCE more the door knob rattled, and 
there was a cautious knock. Mrs. Orme 
did not call out again. A lone woman's 
voice answering the knock might be the 
very signal to break in for which the bur- 
glar was waiting. But she began to descend 
the stairs, and Sally followed her. 

As the light appeared in the hall, visible 
through the upper half of the door, the bell 
rang out. Whoever was there was now at 
least playing the part of an innocent person. 
Perhaps he wanted to see who was in the 
house. He could easily give a trumped-up 
reason for ringing and go away until later. 

“Shall I bark like a dog, Grandma?” 
paged Sally with a giggle. 

ut to this frivolous suggestion her 
dmother paid no attention. The old 
had decided that the best thing to do 
was to walk right up to the door, holding her 
pistol, and Pn the g 
should state his business through the panels 
and go away. She was not going to open for 
anybody until her son came home. 

t happened next transpired so swiftly 
that neither the two girls nor Mrs. Orme 
could explain it very well afterwards. The 
latch of the front door must have been in- 
securely fastened, for as the person without 

ew impatient of the delay in answering 

is ring and shook the door it suddenly gave 
and burst open. A violent blast of wind and 
rain came rushing in, the lamp blew out, and 
the pistol in Mrs. Orme’s shaking hand went 
off. There was a cry of pain and the thump 
of a falling body on the hall floor. 

“O Sally, Sally, I’ve killed somebody!” 
the old lady exclaimed in horror. ‘‘Oh, where 
is a light? What will we do?” 

“Just you try to be calm, Grandma. I 
know where there are matches,” Sally 
answered reassuringly. “It’s not your fault 
whatever has happened, for -he had no 
business bursting in like that.’’ 

She ran into the parlor, set down her 
lamp, caught up a box of matches from the 
mantel and lit the gas. Then she ran out 
into the hall and closed the door through 
which the rain was driving and lit the 
hall gas. Her grandmother and Lois were 
already there by the door, bending over the 

y of a man on the floor. He was not 
dead, but he was unconscious. From his 
rain-soaked clothes it was impossible to 
tell much about him, and his face was that 
of a total stranger. But they could see that 
he was young, and a little curl of auburn 
hair, wet with rain, gleamed on his white 
forehead in a touchingly boyish manner. 
Had they shot a “baby bandit,” such as 
they often read about in the papers, or an 
honest boy seeking refuge from the storm? 
As they turned him over, the better to 
examine his wound, a short iron crowbar, 
such as burglars use to open windows, fell 
from his nerveless hand. 

It was after midnight when Judgeand Mrs. 
Orme and their eldest daughter Isabel re- 
turned home from the city. The sight of 
lights streaming out of the front windows of 
the house into the wet night in some measure 
prepared them for disturbing news but 
hardly for the story Sally — out breath- 
lessly as she opened the door. 

“Oh, father, Grandma shot a man who 
tried to get into the house tonight,” were the 
first words. ‘We had let Houston go home 
because his wife was sick, and we were here 
all alone, Grandma, Lois, and I. This man 
burst open the front door, and the wind 
blew out the lamp, and Grandma shot off the 
pistol all at the same time. He's lying in the 
parlor on the couch unconscious. He was car- 
rying a jimmy, and we think he’s a burglar. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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The back window opened. There were seven loud and dis- 
tinct tintinnabulary slams; then the window banged down 


March, the end of one of those soft days 

that fancy might attribute to a mis- 

placed card in Nature’s filing cabinet, 
but that the matter-of-fact usually call a 
“weather-breeder.”” Lured by the feeling of 
spring in the air and happy in the knowledge 
that a holiday on the morrow had suspended 
evening study hours, some of the boys of 
Smith and Marston’s Select Preparatory 
School had gathered on the steps of the 
south dormitory for a “sing.” Having seen 
Nellie home, laid Massa in the col’, col’ 
groun’ and ululated with deep and _ pro- 
tracted emotion to the splendor of Juanita’s 
dark eyes, they had relapsed into a momen- 
tary silence. Juanita often has that effect, 
especially in the spring. 

Across the soft stillness of the evening 
another sound now made itself heard: a 
keen, high-pitched, far-away chorus, as of a 
thousand elves all beating in unison on silver 
anvils with tiny steel hammers. It came up 
out of the marsh at the foot of the hill across 
the road and had probably been going on for 
some time, but the singing had drowned it. 
The boys might not have noticed it even 
now but for the casual remark of Mr. 
Stiggins, the instructor in Greek, who, 
drawn by the voices of the singers, had 
quietly slipped down from his room on the 
top floor and for some time had been leaning 
unnoticed in the dusk of the doorway. ‘‘Ah, 
he said, ‘‘the peepers are out.” 

“What kind of birds are they?” asked 
Littleton, more for the sake of being polite 
than because he thirsted for inowtel e. 

“Birds! You poor fish,” jeered ney 
Tomlinson; ‘“‘they’re insects. Didn’t you 
never study natural history? They’re a kind 
of locusts, and they make that noise by 
rubbing their legs—or their arms or their 
wings, I forget which—against their sides, 
which are rough like the places where you 
scratch matches in a smoking car. The 
Greeks called them chickadees, didn’t they, 
Mr. Stiggins?” And Pruney turned to the 
figure in the doorway for confirmation. + 

“Cicadas, Tomlinson, cicadas, not chick- 
adees. You've got things mixed. But the 

pers—”’ 

“I know what they are,” volunteered a 
triumphant but unidentified voice. “They're 
little toads that have just hatched out in the 
mud, and as soon as they come to the top 
of the water—” 

What new biological marvels the unknown 
Cuvier was about to reveal Mr. Stiggins did 
not wait to hear. ‘“E-r-r, just a moment!’ 
he remarked in his class-room voice. ‘Since 
we have no study period tonight, perhaps 
we might consider the hylas for a few 
minutes. I will run up to my room and get a 

k or two,” and the next moment he was 
halfway up the stairs. 

“Now see what you’ve done, you big 
stiff!” growled Dobson indignantly as he 
placed one foot carefully in the middle of 
Pruney’s back and by the simple process of 
straightening his leg shoved him off the step. 

‘He’s likely to talk an hour, now you've got 
him going!”’ 

In vain Pruney proclaimed his innocence 
of evil intent. A chorus of recriminations 
drowned his protests and left him for the 


LT was a warm, still evening in late 


* time being a social outcast, 
one who had betrayed the 
interests of the pack. 

“Let’s beat it!’’ whispered 
some one, but before any but 
a few of the quickest-witted 
had the presence of mind to 
put the inspired su ion 
into practice Mr. Stiggins 
was back again with two 
books in his hand. Switching 
on the hall light, he sat down 
on the top step and prepared 
to read. Business of deep 
gloom on the part of the boys. 

“Batrachia, ranide—ah! 
here we have it. ‘Hylidz, the 
tree frog family,’” he mur- 
mured as he turned the pages. 
“(This is a family of the 
Anura, or tailess amphibians,’” he began, 
“‘and is nearer in its relations to the toads 
than to the typical frogs, or ranidz.’” 

“There! Pruney, wha'd I tell you? Didn’t 
I say they was toads?” called the voice of the 
unidentified Cuvier from the shadows. 

“Don’t interrupt, please,” said Mr. 
Stiggins. “‘The members of this family are 
of comparatively small size’’—voice, sub- 
dued this time: ‘Sure; I said they was 
little!’’"—“‘‘and arboreal habits’—I suppose 
you know what arboreal habits means?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said some one promptly; “it 
means staying out nights.” 

“Nonsense! You're thinking of nocturnal. 
Aboreal means pertaining to trees. We 
are reading about tree frogs, remember. 
‘Mechanically the family is characterized 
by an arciferous sternum,’—that means a 
breast-bone that is bent like a bow—what is 
sometimes called chicken-breasted,—‘by 
sacral diapophyses,’—those are a sort of 
side projections on the last vertebra, at the 
end of the backbone,—‘teeth in the upper 
jaw, and the terminal phalanges,’—those 
are the last joints of the fingers,— ‘elongated, 
cewchaned. swollen at the base and bearing 
adhesive discs. Each disc is a cartilaginous 
pad situated between the terminal phalanx 
and the one preceding it, the muscular 
contraction of which in action produces one 
or more furrows on its under side. It is rich 
in mucilaginous glands on the surface and 
enables the frog to cling to vertical surfaces, 
as tree trunks, where it customarily perches, 
by the combined effort of pressure and 
stickiness (for no suction is applied) and the 
assistance of the clawed toes where the 
surface is rough.’” 

No unseemly outburst of applause greeted 
the end of the passage; rather the silence 
that the Japanese regard as the highest 
tribute. But Mr. Stiggins did not expect 
— and was quite satisfied at ae 
allowed, partly in response to questions an 
partly of his own accord, to continue to 
describe the habits and physical character- 
istics of the hylas, this time in his own 
words, which were somewhat simpler and 
— easily comprehended than those of the 


TH dissertation was evidently to good 
purpose, for one of the boys was after- 
ward heard to describe the peepers as little 
brown frogs that live in hollow trees and 
have baseball fingers on both hands, and 
every finger is a kind of mucilage bottle that 
squeezes out stuff that sticks them on to the 
branches; and they make that noise in the 
spring because they’ve got a couple of little 
toy balloons on the sides of their face, and 
they blow 'em up and let the wind out again, 
like one of these yelpers that kids have; and 
they’re awful hard to catch, ’cause they feel 
the least tremble of the ground when you 
walk on it, and then they stop peeping and 
keep still till you go away; and you can’t see 
’em till you get used to it, ’cause they’re just 
the color of the place where they’re sitting. 
Mr. Stiggins did not hear the description. 

“Now that we have learned something of 
the natural history of the hylas,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘you will be interested to know that 
there is a very old and pleasing Greek legend 


The Peepers 
Are Out! 
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connected with them.’’ Here he opened the 
other book. 

“Hylas,” he went on, ‘‘was a very beauti- 
ful youth, the son of Theodamas, King of the 
Dryopians, in Thessaly. He was a great 
favorite of Hercules, and went with him and 
Jason in the Argo in the search for the 
Golden Fleece. When they reached Nios 
they sent Hylas ashore to fetch water 
from a fountain, or spring; but the nymphs 
of the fountain fell in love with him because 
of his beauty’—deep and _ protracted 
ang dragged him down to the 

ottom of the spring and kept him there. 
When he did not return to the ship Hercules 
went ashore to search for him. He kept 
calling and calling, but all he could hear was 
the echo of his own voice ing ‘Hylas, 
Hylas’ from the depths of the fountain. 
Ever afterwards, in remembrance of the 
threat of Hercules to ravage the land if 
Hylas was not found, the inhabitants of 
Nios, on the anniversary of the day, have 
gone about calling the name of Hylas, but 
only the echo of their own voices comes back 
to them. So the Greeks say of a person who 
is engaged in a hopeless search, ‘He is calling 
Hylas.’ 

“A beautiful legend, isn’t it? How poeti- 
cally it shows—” 
© “Yes, sir,’’ dutifully replied Williams, 





Mr. — came face to face with Link Williams, 
who was carrying five good-sized pickerel 


who was practical; ‘‘are they good for bait?’ 

There are questions more exasperating 
than ‘“‘Have you quit beating your wife?” 
Mr. Stiggins seemed not to hear; at any rate 
he made no reply, but merely switched off 
the light and went upstairs; but one of the 
boys thought that he caught the words 
“Bait!” and “Barbarians!” uttered with a 
considerable explosive energy but in a low 
voice as the young teacher passed him. 

Mr. Stiggins need not have felt hurt. A 
pebble tossed into the ocean starts waves 
that break on unseen shores; and, though he 
did not know it, Mr. Stiggins’s talk, with 
Williams’s help, had dropped a dornick into 
the unfathomed pool of youth. 

The evening was unusually noisy in the 
dormitory, for, having no lessons to learn, 
the boys diverted themselves with talk and 
games and laughter till the signal for “‘lights 
out” came at ten.o’clock. It was much after 
ten when the resident instructor laid aside 
his book and went to bed. 

For an hour or two the old building lay 
wrapped in absolute silence. Then, from 
somewhere within its shadowy walls came a 
faint, tentative ‘Peep!’ ‘“‘Peep!” ‘Peep, 

p!” It grew louder and more confident. 
lee voices joined in and timed themselves 
with those already in swing, until at last the 


whole great chorus was chanting in rhythm, 
and the very air throbbed and vibrated with 
sound. 

Mr. Stiggins awoke to a sense of something 
unusual. It took him a moment or two to 
find his bearings, but, having found them, he 
acted promptly. Putting on his bathrobe and 
slippers, he started for the head of the stairs. 
Before he reached them the din had ceased, 
and, after waiting doubtfully till the night 
air had chilled his bare shins, he crept back 
to bed and after a while fell asleep again. 

It seemed to him that he had hardly 
“dropped off” when he found himself once 
more sitting up in bed, listening to that 
infernal racket. This time he was really 
roused, so that when he came out of bed his 
feet struck the floor with an indignant thump 
that sent a telepathic tremor farther than he 
could have supposed—so far indeed that the 
chorus died away before he even reached the 
door. Nevertheless he went the length’ of 
the upper corridor and even part way down- 
stairs, where he sat perfectly still until he 
began once more to feel uncomfortably cold. 
But there was no further irruption of sound, 
and at last he gave it up. 

It must have been after three o’clock 
when Mr. Stiggins awoke from his dream 
that two thousand husky Italians were 
hammering with sixteen-pound sledges on a 
locomotive boiler in which he was impris- 
oned. As he began to dress he realized that 
he had underestimated both the number of 
Italians and the weight of the sledges, but 
this time he moved cautiously, quietly and 
was pleased to find that the noise did not 
cease as he began to steal down the stairs, 
not even when he had reached the foot of 
the first flight; but there, unfortunately, he 
had reckoned one step too many and in feel- 
ing for the step that wasn’t there his foot 
came down with a jar capable of making 
itself felt by organs far less sensitive than 
those of the hylas. The voices stopped 
instantly, but Mr. Stiggins had learned to 
expect that, and now went 
ahead boldly. He turned on 
the corridor lights on every 
floor and searched every 
corner of the halls, but no- 
where did he find a receptacle 
that would have held one 
peeper, let alone an army of 

epers. But the search led 

im at length to the kitchen, 
and there at last he had his 
reward. On the soapstone 
shelf behind the range sat a 
row of seven tomato cans. 
They were now as silent as 
tomato cans usually are, but 
a brief inspection showed that 
each of them was nearly full 
of water, and that the water 
was nearly full of hylas. 


‘THE back window opened. 
There were seven loud and 
distinct tintinnabulary slams; 
then the window banged 
down again, and the excellent 
Mr. Stiggins climbed indig- 
nantly but triumphantly back 
to bed. 

It is hard to deny a well- 
earned beauty sleep to one 
who has passed such a night, 
but truth is often cruel. Mr. 
Stiggins could not seem to 
“lose himself.” He lay there, wide-eyed, 
pondering the problem of human sin and its 
purpose in the world and what makes boys 
the way they are until, just as it seemed as if 
after all he was going to get at least a little 
nap, a faint, familiar sound caught his ear— 
a timid but unmistakable ‘‘Peep!’’ “Peep, 
peep!” which gained confidence and grew 
stronger and waxed multitudinous as before. 
The gray light of dawn was beginning to 
show in the east; it wasn’t worth while to 
try again. Mr. Stiggins got up. 

That afternoon on his way to the boat- 
house he came face to face with Link 
Williams, who was carrying five good-sized 
pickerel strung on a stick. 

“Gosh, Mr. Stiggins, they are!” cried 
Link enthusiastically as he held the fish up. 

“What are?” 

“Peepers.” 

“Are what?” - 

“Why, good for bait.” 

‘Were those your peepers in the kitchen?” 

“Some of them were, yes, sir.” 

“But I thought I threw out every can.” 

“Yes, sir, you did; but those belonged to 
the other fellows. My can leaked, so I put 
my peepets in the coffee pot. Want one o’ 
these pick’rel, Mr. Stiggins?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Mr. Stiggins. 
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IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 6 


HE excitement caused by the finding 

of the pageant money and its restora- 

tion to Miss Abigail was the crowning 

event in a week of turmoil such as the 
town had never known before. From the 
depths of despair and discouragement every- 
one in the whole community changed to the 
wildest exultation—everyone, that is, except 
Silas Pingree, who now announced that he 
had had a shrewd suspicion all along that the 
money was at the mill, and that only the 
pressure of other more important matters 
had prevented his going himself to secure it. 
The entire crew of the Rasther shared in the 
glory achieved by their captain. Particularly 
was this true of the members of the crew who 
had failed to turn up at the mill on the event- 
ful evening. They were all now engaged in 
trying to account for their nonappearance 
and by every means possible to become 
reinstated in the good opinion of their 
comrades. 

Plump Carver explained that he was going 
to the mill so fast through the darkness that 
he twisted his ankle and fell. Nothing but 
this serious injury, he said, prevented his 
appearance. Although through the inter- 
vening days he had been as active as usual, 
upon the recovery of the money he had be- 
come suddenly afflicted with serious lame- 
ness, to substantiate his story. To the hard- 
hearted officers of the Panther, however, 
Plump’s excuse did not seem to hold water, 
and it was not one bit better than the 
excuses given by the other deserters. 

Shiner suddenly found himself a hero. He 
was compelled to tell his story over and over 
again, and it was not altogether an agreeable 
story to tell. Its recital involved the episode 
of the frightened and fleeing pirates and his 
own hiding in a dark corner under the eaves, 
neither of which, he felt, reflected great 
glory upon the crew of the Panther. This 
part of his story, however, seemed unim- 
portant to his hearers, as the brilliant 
culmination of the episode put all else in the 
shade. 

Shiner was quite honest when he gave the 
entire credit far securing the money to Joe. 
Being a hero was quite as distasteful to Joe 
as it was to Shiner, and so he in turn per- 
sistently gave the boy all the credit. Wher- 
ever the credit lay, joy reigned throughout 
the village. Miss Abigail came out of retire- 
ment; the pageant bills were paid in full, and 
a tidy little sum turned over to the village 
library. 

The general satisfaction was contagious. 
The boys of the Panther felt that their en- 
tire enterprise was justified, and once more 
the good ship was a scene of busy activity. 

The officers of the Panther felt, however, 
that the sternest measures should be taken 
with their more timorous fellows, and the 
question of their reinstatement aboard the 
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With one desperate leap Joe gained the roof of the henbouse just as the enraged bull crashed against its frail side 


The Last Cruise of the 
Panther 
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Panther was vigorously discussed. It was 
decided to hold a high court of naval inquiry, 
and this was done with all necessary pomp 
and ceremony. Shiner with Crab and Peeler 
in full pirate regalia sat on the top of the feed 
box. The culprits were brought in heavily 
chained and placed in a row before the tri- 
bunal. Witnesses were called and examined; 
every incident of the memorable evening 
was rehearsed, and their desertion of their 
comrades was definitely established. 

Counsel for the defense had been ap- 
pointed, and he cross-examined the wit- 
nesses and made an impassioned plea for the 
prisoners. The court, however, was unmoved, 
and after a long period of retirement in the 
captain’s cabin they returned to the court- 
room, where with great solemnity the 
verdict of guilty was announced. Shiner 
then rose and addressed the prisoners, 
pointing out the seriousness of their offense 
and the obligation he was under to mete out 
appropriate punishment. The death sentence 
was solemnly pronounced, and the prisoners 
were told that they must walk the plank. 

This ceremony was carried out with nice 
attention to detail. One by one the culprits 
walked to the end of the plank and dis- 
appeared from view in the hay below. 

aving satisfied the requirements of disci- 
pline, they were then reinstated as new 
members of the crew and allowed to join in 
what proved to be the last cruise of the 
Panther. 


HIS was undertaken in the highest 

spirits. Once more Shiner donned his red 
handkerchief; once more he held clenched 
between his teeth his mighty knife; once 
more he manned the wheel. Again the 
Panther ventured forth upon the high 
seas. Special zest was given to the cruise by a 
shout from the lookout, who reported a sail. 

“Can you make her out?’”’ shouted the 
captain. 

“One moment,” replied the lookout as he 
clapped his spyglass to his eye. “She's a 
three-master, sir, with all canvas set. Ease 
off a bit, and I can get her name.” 

Shiner eased the Panther off, and the 
lookout shouted, ‘‘I make her out, sir. She’s 
the Henry B. Miller, sir, loaded with 
contraband gold.” 


Wild cheers rang through the Panther. 

“Pipe all hands on deck,” shouted the 
captain, and Crab’s whistle sounded shrill 
and clear. The pirates stood in ranks on the 
main deck, armed and waiting. 

“‘Man the guns,”’ shouted the captain. 

The gunners leaped to their accustomed 
places, and the sinister muzzles of the 
cannon, which were really lengths of cement 

ipe painted black and mounted on saw- 

orses, protruded from every porthole of the 
Panther. Then followed a long series of 
orders transmitted from captain through the 
first mate until the Panther was staggering 
under every inch of canvas she could carry. 
The lookout reported the progress of the 
chase and vigilantly swept the horizon with 
his spyglass. 

As the Panther rapidly overtook the 
Henry B. Miller, Crab was making an 
inspection of the guns. This brought him to 
a porthole well astern. As he looked out an 
extraordinary ae met his gaze—some- 
thing not usually observed on the high seas. 
It was their friend and neighbor, Joe, 
coming from Doctor Smith’s back pasture 
faster than he ever ran before. Headlong he 
came in great leaps and bounds, and close 
behind him in a cloud of dust, with lowered 
head, came Doctor Smith’s bull, which had 
become enraged in some way, had broken 
down the gate of his paddock and was 
pursuing Joe relentlessly and gaining on 
him every second. 

Crab shouted, and the entire crew, quite 
forgetful of the Henry B. Miller, rushed to 
observe this extraordinary sight. Joe was 
coming fast, headed for the henhouse. If he 
did not trip and did not slacken his speed, 
his chances of making it were good, but he 
had no time to waste. Through the vegetable 
garden, across the strawberry bed he came; 
regardless of thorns, he crashed through the 
raspberries, and with one desperate leap 
he gained the roof of the henhouse just 
as the enraged bull crashed against its 
frail side. Joe pulled his long legs u 
after him and sprang to his feet. The bull, 
a few scant feet below him, stood bellow- 
ing and tearing the ground with hoofs 
and horns. Joe looked over the dividing 
line of fence and saw the pirate faces at the 
portholes. 


6 Alloy, there,” shouted Joe. He poles 

out his pocket handkerchief and 
waved it as.a signal of distress. ‘Ahoy, 
there,”’ he repeated. ‘‘Vessel in distress on 
your starboard quarter, skipper. Heave to 
and lend a hand.” 

Shiner saw the situation in a moment and 
issued his orders. The boarding ladder was 
carefully lowered. Joe, meanwhile, now that 
he was safe from the attack of the bull, 
relished the situation greatly. He shouted 
his orders to the crew, encouraged them in 
their labors, and as the ladder slowly 
creaked into position stood ready to make 
his escape. It was but a step from the roof to 
the end of the ladder, but it must be taken 
with care because the bull had been an 
interested spectator of the whole incident 
and had shifted his position to a point just 
below the end of the ladder. 

“Throw me a line,” shouted Joe, and 
Shiner darted to the hoisting rope which lay 
neatly coiled on the main deck. ‘‘Reeve the 
end through the block, my hearty,” shouted 
Joe, ‘and bring me the other.” 

Shiner obeyed his directions, passed the 
hoisting rope through the hay pulley and, 
taking the free end in his teeth, crept cau- 
7 out to the end of the ladder. He 
t the slack to Joe, who caught it and 
skillfully looped the end into a noose. 

Shiner crept back to the Panther, and Joe 
shouted, “All hands man thé. other end.” 

By this time Joe’s plan was clear to them 
and the whole crew stood ready with their 
united weight and strength to haul the other 
end of the rope. After a couple of unsuccess- 
ful attempts Joe ——- the noose over the 
horns of the bull and jerked it taut. 

“‘Heave away, boys,’ he shouted, and 
instantly the bull found himself a prisoner. 
“Easy, boys; don’t try to raise him,’’ shouted 
Jee. “Just let him stay here until he cools off 
a bit.’ 

With this Joe leaped to the ladder and in 
a moment was safe aboard the Panther. The 
cheering crew received him, and it flashed 
through Shiner’s mind that this arrival of 

oe’s on the Panther was quite different 
rom the earlier one when he had been hauled 
aboard a prisoner. The rest of the maneuver 
was carried out by the united efforts of Joe 
and the pirates. While the bull was held with 
head in air by the rope from the Panther, 
Joe succeeded in getting his leading stick 
into the ring in the end of his nose. The 
minute the bull felt the tug on his nose he 
became subdued and was led quietly back to 
his paddock without protest. 


WHEN the Panther was again swung 
into the wind and had renewed its 
interrupted quest it was nearly noon, and 
pangs of hunger began to assail the pirates. 
An old dinner bell hung by a rope near the 
wheel; the tongue had been taken out, and 
a small hammer was used to sound the pass- 
ing of the nautical hours. Shiner glanced at 
his watch and waited. As the minute hand 
came to twelve he raised the hammer and 
struck the bell eight times. 

“Eight bells,’’ shouted the lookout, ‘‘and 
the Henry B. Miller is out of sight.” 

As Shiner climbed down from the wheel, 
Joe grasped him by the hand and said: 
“Skipper, that was a fine thing you did. It’s 
not every pirate who would give up his prey 
to rescue a small coasting vessel in distress. 
I want you to thank your men for doing 
their duty so splendidly.” . 

The pirates separated, going to their 
several Soa where, relieved of sea duty, 
they did ample justice to their dinners. 
There was not a cloud on the horizon now 
for the crew of the Panther; even the 
scoffing Indians had retired in view of the 
splendid achievement of the pirates in get- 
ting back the money. Everyone in the town, 
even Silas Pingree, had a smile and a hearty 
ae for any member of the crew of the 

anther. As the boys came back in the after- 
noon many of them were stopped by the 
townspeople who had not had a chance to 
congratulate them before. It was a highly 
elated crew that gathered that afternoon on 
the deck of the Panther. , 

When they had all arrived, Shiner said: 
“Joe wants to come over to see us this after- 
noon, and we are going to have a little cele- 
bration. Miss Abigail is going tosend us down 
a lot of ice cream and other good things to 
eat, and we are going to have a little party. 

The pirates got every available box and 
barrel and set them in a great circle on the 
main deck. A box was brought out and 
covered with a bit of cloth for a table, and 
Shiner produced saucers and spoons with 
which he had been provided by his mother. 
Presently a team drove in and delivered an 
enormous freezer of ice cream with innu- 
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merable boxes of cakes and other delicacies. 
This was all set out on the table, and the 
pirates took their seats. 

“We ought to have Miss Abigail here,” 
said Shiner, and the suggestion was unani- 
mously approved by all hands. 

“Bos’n, my compliments to Miss Abigail 
and I hope she will come to our party,’ 
shouted the skipper; and Crab darted off 
with the invitation. 

In a short time she was seen coming re- 
luctantly with Crab, who was tugging her 
along and overcoming her objections. As she 
mounted the narrow stairs and came onto 
the main deck of the Panther, her quaint 
little black-gowned figure was in strange 
contrast with the group of cheering pirates 
who welcomed her. 

Presently Joe appeared, carrying a queer 
canvas bag, much soiled and covered with 
curious marks. Miss Abigail was escorted to 
a seat on the captain’s right, and Joe sat 
on his left. After a feast of good things, 
cheers were given for everyone, and Miss 
Abigail, quite embarrassed, rose and made a 
little speech. She thanked the boys for their 
share in the recovery of the money and gave 
high praise to them all. 

When she finished, Joe rose and said: 
“Skipper, I am glad to be aboard today, 
not as a prisoner but as a friend; and toshow 
you and your crew how much I thank them 
for helping me out this morning I want to 
give each one of you a present.” 

He opened his sailor’s kit and took out 
from it an extraordinary assortment of 
curious sailor trophies picked up in all the 
four quarters of the world. To each boy he 
gave a present and explained what the cu- 
rious thing was and told its history briefly. 


, 
? 


r was a glorious afternoon, but for some 
days now the boys had begun to feel the 
depression of the impending return to school. 


BLAKE found a letter in her box—a 

letter in a masculine hand, Not 

many letters in that handwriting 

had ever come to her. Let’s see: one 
last fall, one in the spring before, and a 
Christmas card two years ago. She never 
forgot the handwriting, seldom as it came. 
Opening the letter she read: 


Dear K: You'll be home soon for your sum- 
mer vacation, and I’ve got something on my 
mind that I want to tell you about. I think 
your advice is generally pretty good. Not that 
I’m trying to flatter you. I don’t see you as 
much as I used to, and maybe I need advice 
all the more for this reason. Something’s 
happened suddenly to me—I guess I will call 
it an extended vacation, if you know what I 
mean. So I'll be home about the fifteenth of 
June, and if you feel like saving for me about 
one hour of your valuable time we could explore 
the Old Hill some more. How about it, K? 

Best regards from 

Your fellow explorer and co-resident, 
Jack Appleton 


To K’s mind this letter, so very flattering 
in spite of its disclaimer of flattery, opened 
up a hundred pleasant memories, one after 
another. There had been the time, ages ago, 
when K and John had gone on an exploring 
expedition there, taking food and cooking 
utensils—everything but matches. John at 
this early age had heard, dimly, that Indians 
and even Boy Scouts frequently lighted fires 
by rubbing dry twigs together. This misin- 
formation stuck in his mind, and he confi- 
dently assured K that they would soon have 
a roaring blaze, over which to boil their 

tatoes and broil their bacon. After an 

our’s earnest effort he had to confess that 
they would be obliged to eat their provisions 
raw. Not a spark would come! And then a 
passing farmer settled the problem for them 
with a match. What fun those days had been! 
How John had frowned and scowled at his 
twig-rubbing! 

How he had frowned, too, on another 
occasion when K had borrowed his brand- 
new rubber boots to wade into Cedar Swamp, 
and they both stuck in the mud together, 
and came off. K remembered his agony of 
mind. John was only eight, then. Now he 
was twenty—a reporter for that famous 
news magazine, the Leader. What did he 
mean about an ‘extended vacation’’? Had 
they discharged him? K knew that nobody, 
even frank and honest John, ever likes to 
write directly: “I’ve been fired.” Well, she 
would soon know. She sat down and scribbled 
a brief note to him, urging him to come and 
see her as soon as she came home. 

“Better still,’? she added, “‘let’s give a 
great big picnic for all the people who live 
on the Old Hill. They have always been 





Miss Abigail was seen coming reluctantly with Crab, who was tugging 
her along and overcoming her objections 
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divinely kind to us, and let us do anything 
we wanted to on their property. Let’s call 
it a fair-play picnic, and pay off our debts 
at one swoop.’ 

K had an idea that this suggestion might 
divert John’s mind from his troubles, if he 
had troubles. And she was right. The follow- 
ing answer came by return mail: 


Dear K: Check! I’m doing the advance scout- 
ing. Olive oil. 
Jack 


ON the very afternoon of her return from 
college for the summer vacation John 
called. . 

“How’s the extended vacation?” began 
K, cheerfully. A look of pain in his eyes 
stopped her. 

“What do you mean,” she continued, 
“by asking for an hour of my time? We used 
to drive out together in our baby car- 
riages, didn’t we? We have played together 
all our lives. What do you mean by being so 
formal?” 

“T was feeling pretty cold when I wrote 
that letter,” admitted Jack. ‘‘Pretty chilly, 
if you know what I mean. You see, I’ve lost 
my position.” 

“Your job on the Leader that you loved 
so!’ Incredulous dismay sounded in K’s 
voice. “After all they’ve said about your 
splendid work—after the way you’ve slaved 
day and night to make it go!” 

“Well, I did make it go. We all did, at 
least among us. And now when Archer, the 
owner, finds his rich man’s toy has turned 
into a money-maker, he sells it. The new 
owner wrote me one day to say he’s going 
to edit the Leader himself, and prefers to 
choose his own staff—sent me two months’ 
wages and his best wishes.” 

“Horrid thing. What does he know about 
editing a great weekly like the Leader? 
What’s his name?” 

“Joseph Rand,” John told her. “I never 
heard of him, but he may know a lot about 
editing, for all that. Well, I’m going to stay 
here for a little while, and then I’m going 
job-hunting. You see, K dear,” he ended 
wistfully, “the Leader was like our hill. It 
wasn’t really mine, but I loved it so that I 
felt as if I owned it. But let’s talk about 
something a little more cheerful. I’ve found 
the names of most of the people who own the 





Old Hill, but there are still a few I can’t find 
out.” 

First, there were the Elliots. Mr. Elliot 
was some kind of an inventor, who spent 
most of his time pottering round about their 
old brown house on Notch Road. Mr. Elliot 
had two daughters, Miss Madge, who played 
the violin, and Miss Elizabeth. John told K 
the Elliots were a nice family. And there 
were two newly-weds, who lived in a bare 
little house on the other side of the hill. 
ay liked them, too. And there were old 

r. and Mrs. West, who had lived on the 
southern slope of the Old Hill for years and 
years, and knew everybody. 

“The only thing Mr. West doesn’t know,” 
concluded John, ‘is who owns Quaking Bog 
and the Lake of the Fairies.” 

“My favorite places!”’ exclaimed K. ‘“‘The 
very most thrilling part of the whole hill!” 

“Same here. There’s no house on that 
part, as you know. People think it belongs 
to a lumber company or a power company or 
something else impersonal and elusive. Too 
bad. A week ago I met a surveyor up there 
who said he was acting for the owner. 
Wouldn’t say who the owner was, either. 
I’m afraid that means the power company, 
or whatever it is, will begin to exploit the 
hill at last. I guess that means good-by hill. 
But we'll have the picnic all right, and invite 
the power company if we can find it!” 

“Oh, John,” K said, I‘ can’t bear to have 
you talk about it this way, and see thé woods 
right out there beyond the orchard. Can’t 
I go up there this afternoon and see where 
this power company’s going to operate? Tell 
me where it is. i find the way all right.” 

“Nonsense,’’ said John. ‘‘That’s what I’m 
home for. You need a guide, madame.” 

“You need a nurse, monsieur,’’ laughed K. 
“Come on!”’ So they set out together up the 
slopes of the Old Hill. 

John had a map he had just made. 
One of the fascinating things about the 
hill was the network of paths that criss- 
crossed it; wherever you wanted to go, there 
was sure to be a path to take you there, 
and John knew them all. He led the way now, 
up the slope with the Lake of the Fairies, 
sombrely gray in the fading light, on the 
left—up and up to the grove of birches 
they had once found but could not find 
again. Beyond the birches the brook 














In Mr. Nugent’s book and stationery store 
the windows already began to display text- 
books and scholars’ supplies, an unfailing 
indication to every boy in the village that 
his summer of liberty was drawing to a 
close. 

After the party, when Joe and Miss Abi- 
gail had left them, Shiner said: ‘‘Well, boys, 
Joe is right. It has been a great summer, but 
we've got to get back to school next week, 
and we have a lot of things to attend to 
before. i think we’d better put the Panther 
up in winter quarters and make things snug 
aboard.” 

The boys reluctantly agreed, and the rest 
of the afternoon was spent in making things 
shipshape. In one corner of the ground floor 
there was an old bookcase with glass doors, 
and it occurred to Shiner to arrange behind 
these glass doors the many souvenirs of their 
cruise. On hooks at the back the pirates 
hung their weapons and such parts of 
their costumes as they did not care to take 
home. In the center Shiner placed the black 
bag which had figured so much in their 
summer, and which his father had now given 
him as a souvenir. He then brought out a 
bundle and proceeded to open it. The sight 
of its contents brought a laugh to the lips of 
every pirate, for it was a curious skirt of 
woven straw stained a muddy black. This 
was recognized at once as the strange gar- 
ment that Joe wore on the night of the dis- 
comfiture of the pirates. When the windows 
of the bookcase were washed and the doors 
closed and locked it was a brave array, and 
with many regrets the crew of the Panther 
disbanded for the year. 

But the last cruise of the Panther and the 
exploits of its crew, together with the excit- 
ing events in which they had figured, sup- 

lied the village with topics of conversation 
or the entire winter. 
THE END. 


tumbled noisily down, in a great hurry to 
get to the pines and the pond. And above 
the birches, on a sunny saddle of land, were 
the mossy hummocks that earlier in the 
year had been starred with arbutus bloom, 
while nearer to the trees and along the brook 
was a bed of violets. John pointed out all 
these things, and K exclaimed and admired 
and agreed that surely they had at last re- 
discovered their lovliest spot of all. 

“How do you suppose we've always 
missed it before?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, it’s not hard to miss a particular 
spot in a big tract of forest,’’ John told her. 
“We probably hunted too high up—too 
near the North Road.” John had turned his 
back to the sunset and was looking across 
the clearing up the hill. Suddenly he clutched 
K’s arm agitatedly. “I say, K, look! Am I 
seeing things, or is there a house—no, right 
in plain sight, just across the clearing.” 

looked. There, only a stone’s throw 
away, stood a little log cabin, its two win- 
dows and its door open to the wide western 
view across the valley. 

“Of course it’s a house,” scoffed K. “Isn’t 
it a dear one—nestles up there among the 
trees like a brown wren. It probably wasn’t 
there in the old days, but didn’t you notice 
it thelast time you came?” 

“Even then it wasn’t there,” said John. 
“T sat in the place where it stands now.” 

“Well, we’ve always thought there was 
something magic about this place,” said K, 
“and now we know it. What a queer thing 
for that new power company or lumber 
company, or whatever, to build. It’s not big 
enough for a company camp or cook-house, 
and it’s much too pretty. Johnny, there are 
flowered chintz curtains at the windows!” 

“There are, at that,” he agreed. ‘‘See here, 
let’s decide to have our picnic next Friday—” 

So K and Johnny marched boldly across 
the clearing and knocked on the open door. 
No answer; which was perfectly natural, 
since they could see that the little one-room 
cabin was empty. But it was occupied; its 
trim, ship-shape look, kindling wood piled 
ready by the stove, table littered with new 
magazines, bunks spread with blankets, all 
gave evidence of tenancy. 

‘We'll leave a note,”’ said John, producing 
a bit of paper from his pocket. “How does 
one address a power company that lives in 
a magic cabin?” 

_ here's only one cup on that white- 
covered table,” said K observantly, “and 
only one bunk is made up for sleeping. The 
other is just piled with extra bedding.” 

“All right,” said John, “then I'll risk 
‘Dear Sir or Madam.’ And I'll explain that 
Tinkling Falls is on this same brook just 
above the lower road, commonly known as 
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the South Road. Is that going to be clear to 
a new-comer?” - 

“Have you said five o’clock?’”’ asked K. 
“That’s about right for a supper picnic, 
isn't it?”’ 

John added the hour, and they pinned the 
invitation to the door and sped off, laughing, 
down the hill. It would be so much more 
exciting not to see the power company until 
he answered the invitation! 

The idea of the fair-play picnic proved 
very popular. 

“’Tain’t that you owe us anything,” old 
Mrs. West assured K. ‘Nice careful young 
folks like you are more’n welcome to tramp 
around anywheres you like. But I won’t say 





Reress pleasure at the appreciation 
their invitation had evoked and anxious 
discussion about the amount of bacon, bread, 
coffee and doughnuts that would be needed, 
K and John almost forgot the mysterious 
cabin-dweller. 

“Luckily we don’t need him, either as a 
feature or a guest,’”’ said John the morning 
of the party. ‘‘We’ll have plenty of both, the 
way things are going.’’ And he held out a 
basket heaped with mushrooms. 

“Oh, I thought you’d given them up!” 
cried K delightedly. 

“I did—once,” said John. “And then I 
realized that giving up would be a bad habit 
for me to acquire just now, so I went out 


out Johnny’s map, his improvised toaster, 
his*mushrooms, her pride in which met with 
enthusiastic response from Mr. Rand. 

“And now,” he said, when the whole 
circle had been drawn into the discussion he 
had started about edible mushrooms, “I 
wish we knew more about each others’ hob- 
bies and interests. Our host, it appears, is 
an expert picnicker. He and our hostess love 
this hill for its beauty. What do the rest of 
us get out of it?” 

Presently every family in the circle was 
telling what they took most interest in: the 
newly-weds talked of their market garden, 
the Vails of the alfalfa hay they were trying 
out and the little flock of sheep that was to 


K meanwhile superintended the arranging of cups, plates, napkins and silver, and flitted from fire to fire, informing the 
toasters that they mustn't get ahead of the bacon 


a word against the picnic. You see, I never 
went on one, and I’ve always kinder hankered 
to know how they’re managed. My man’ll 
come—he'd go anywheres to talk to Mr. 
John. And could David—that’s the boy who 
works for us this summer? You see, I’d like 
him to help pick berries for the wild straw- 
berry shortcakes I’m goin’ to bring, and I 
wouldn't have the heart—” 

“Of course David's invited,’’ K told her 
quickly, “‘but you mustn’t bother about the 
shortcakes. John and I will see to supper. 
It’s our party.” 

“Shucks!’’ sniffed Mrs. West. “I know one 
thing about picnics. Each woman brings 
the thing she can cook the best. I never went 
myself, but I know that, an’ you can trust 
my shortcakes to be prime, Miss K.” 

John had a senior experience at the 
Elliots. They’d be delighted to come; even 
Mr. Elliot declared it was high time he got 
acquainted with his neighbors. And Miss 
Elizabeth added that she’d bring a bowl of 
her cottage cheese and a pail of cream for 
the coffee, and stuck to it over John’s pro- 
tests. 

The newly-weds would come of course. 
The little bride blushingly announced that 
she was a mighty poor cook, but they'd got 
lovely little scarlet radishes; they were proud 
enough of those to want to show them off. 
The Vails on the Notch Road had five chil- 
dren. Mrs. Vail said she’d bring bread and 
milk for the little ones’ supper, and her big 
girl could look after them and the little 
Pattersons, who lived in the red house up 
the hill. 

“T s’pose,” said Mrs. Vail, “that maybe I 
, ought to stay home with ’em, but I haven’t 
been to a picnic since I was married.” 

Mrs. Patterson was out, but Mr. Patter- 
son assented heartily to all Mrs. Vail’s ar- 
rangements. ‘‘My wife and I aren’t invited 
out often,” he said, ‘and we’ve wanted a 
picnic. The county farm bureau worker 
promised to get one up for us older folks, 
but she never did.” 


again, and this time I found two big clumps.” 

John took charge of the mushroom fire, 
with the little bride and Miss Elizabeth 
Elliot as assistants. Mr. Elliot, who proved 
to be a very charming and sociable person 
when once away from his workroom, boasted 
that he could make such coffee as never was. 

K meanwhile superintended the arranging 
of cups, plates, napkins and silver, and 
flitted from fire to fire, informing the toasters 
that they mustn’t get ahead of the bacon, 
and ordering the bacon-cookers to put on 
their second pan because they hadn’t cooked 
half enough yet and the coffee would be ready 
in four minutes. 

It was K who, when three of the four min- 
utes had gone, first caught sight of the Power 
Company. He was climbing down by the 
brook, and, though his knickers and his 
boots and his stick all looked built for climb- 
ing, the Power Company, being stout and 
middle-aged, looked tired and hot and very 
uncertain about negotiating the final scram- 
ble down the rocks beside the falls. 

K made a cup of her hands. “‘There’s a 
good path on your left—about two yards 
over,” she called. ‘‘Wait and I'll show you.” 
And she ran hospitably up to meet the last 
guest. 

“Yes, I’m the cabin-dweller,”’ he told her 
smilingly. ‘‘Name’s Rand. Sorry to be late. 
I came by the brook in order not to miss the 
falls. Got mired in a swamp and stuck on a 
barbed wire fence.’ 

As K led the way down by the path, she 
almost wished he hadn’t come. Still he 
was one of them,—one of the owners of the 
hill,—and maybe he’d act more folksy than 
he looked in those spiffy tramping clothes. 
She introduced him all round, and they sat 
down to supper. The new-comer said little 
at first, but he eyed the various members 
of the group interestedly, and finally he 
began asking questions of K, beside whom 
he had seated himself, and she had to explain 
all the whys and wherefores of the fair- 
play picnic. This gave her a chance to point 


rovide “education money” for the children, 
rs. West of the wild strawberry jam she 
sent to the city every year. Miss Elizabeth 
Elliot matched stories of the colt she was 
breaking to ride with George Patterson, who 
lost all his shyness the minute the subject 
of horseback riding was introduced. 

“And you?” said the new-comer, smiling 
across.at Mr. Elliot. ‘‘What’s your line?” 

Mr. Elliot laughed. ‘‘All these good neigh- 
bors probably know it’s not farming. I’m 
—a sort of inventor. I—do any little job 
that some big factory can’t manage to it’s 
satisfaction. Today I’m celebrating the 
finish of a certain little wheel which you'll 
soon hear about, perhaps, as a specially 
efficient part of a new automobile model.” 

“You're not Henry S. Elliot?’ asked the 
stranger. 

“Well, y—yes, I’m afraid I am,” said Mr. 
Elliot hurriedly. He smiled round the circle. 
“That just means I’ve invented something 
he uses.’ 

“It means,” amended Mr. Rand of the 
cabin, ‘‘that we’ve got one genius—maybe 
we'll discover more—in our little neighbor- 
hood; an inventor with more than a national 
reputation, whom we may well be proud to 
know.” 

“Here, that’s enough about me,” said the 
inventor, blushing like a boy. ‘Now you’d 
better tell us what you’re up to.” 

“T built that cabin on your hilltop,”’ an- 
swered the new-comer, promptly, “because 
I suddenly needed a place in the real country. 
I saw the hill once years ago, when I came 
here with my brother-in-law, who is the 
power company magnate Miss Blake mis- 
took me for. He didn’t think much of the 
power, and I thought so much of the view 
that I bought the hill-top from him—and 
forgot it until this spring. I came up a week 
ago and moved into my camp, and the day 
after, having walked down to the village 
without even closing my cabin door, I was 
met by a telegram calling me to New York. 
Only about an hour ago I got back, found 


everything exactly as I left it on the hill, 
except for the invitation, and hurried down 
here, eager to meet my honest neighbors.”’ 

Miss Madge Elliot’s violin began answer- 
ing the thrushes and mimicking the water- 
fall and turning the glow of sunset into 
golden melody. Mr. Elliot led the man from 
the cabin over to the map, and the two pored 
over it. Presently the families with children 
thought they must go;the families with no 
children followed suit, and Miss Madge 
sped them all on their way with lilting, 
martial measures, while her sister helped 
K and John pack up the remnants and burn 
the débris. 

K couldn’t help thinking how wonderful it 
was that, whenever a few people of widely 
different tastes came together, they were sure 
to find many things in common. It was the 
Old Hill that bound these people together to- 
night—and what a strong bond it was! Why, 
with the Old Hill cementing a friendship be- 
tween two people, that friendship, nourished 
on acquaintance, might lead to almost any- 
thing! 

As K sat peacefully in the little circle, she 
casually watched Mr. Rand and John and 
listened to the conversation that was going 
on between them. 

“You wouldn’t lend me your map for the 
night?” Mr. Rand of the cabin asked John. 
“I'd like to copy it. Thanks. You know this 
is a wonderful idea—getting a little com- 
munity acquainted and alive to its resources 
and its beauty. I wish you were in a way to 
follow it up for me, see what comes of it and 
write me—not a mere report, but a pictur- 
esque, suggestive summary. Ever tried your 
hand at writing?” 

K was pinching herself to keep from shout- 
ing, but John took it all very coolly. ‘That's 
my job,”’ he said. ‘“‘What’s your paper?” 

“The Leader.” 

Even John started at that. 

Mr. Randcontinued: “‘I’vejust bought it— 
Ihavevery definite ideas of what I want todo 
with it; it’s to be a country paper, a small- 
town - paper, full of the thrill and zest of 
country living. The city has reading enough 
and so many cheap thrills that it has for- 
gotten the real things of life.” 

“The Leader has always had that country 
slant,” said John. 

“IT know,” broke in Mr. Rand. “That's 
why I bought it. But I want to go much 
further—even have it edited in the country 
by men who’ve grown up there and who love 
and understand country folk.” 

“Then why in the world,” cried K, paying 
no attention to John’s frantic signals to her 
to be quiet, “‘why in the world did you dis- 
miss Johnny?” 

Mr. Rand turned: amazedly upon the 
blushing ex-reporter of the Leader. “Did I 
dismiss you? Impossible! I never met you 
before.” 

John explained how that had happened. 

“Well, you see I sort of lost my temper,” 
confessed Mr. Rand, ‘“‘when those boys in 
the office told me my plans were all wrong— 
that the paper must be edited in New York, 
that they wouldn’t leave New York. Why, 
I gave the lot two months’ notice, and you, 
I suppose, were automatically included. 
And now,” he looked shamefaced, “‘I find my 
whole plan needs a lot of going over and 
working out in detail. So I’ve had to go down 
there and eat humble pie and ask Loomis 
and Winters to stay on until I’m ready to 
reorganize. But I ask you’’—he smiled de- 
lightfully at John—‘‘to come back and help 
me reorganize. Be my right-hand man. 
Ultimately take care, perhaps, of the New 
England end of our interests. But don’t let 
me bully you into being too busy with gen- 
eral matters to follow out this picnic. It 
represents such a lot of the relations and 
ideas that we want to foster.” 


se \ ,\ 7 HAT price picnic now?” said John, 

when, having stowed their belongings 
in the tonneau of the car, he and K had 
started down the hill. 

“Oh, Johnny!” sighed K blissfully. Then 
she laughed. “But I certainly shouldn't 
call it a fair-play picnic. They all had a good 
time, I think, but instead of getting even 
with them we're more in debt than ever to 
our lovely hill.” . 

“A hill, K dear,” twinkled Johnny, “‘is 4 
thing it's very hard to get, or keep, even with. 
You have to go up it or climb down it. 

But K was off on another tack. “Why of 
course it was a fair-play picnic, Johnny, 
only you got the fair play! And there’s no- 

y I'd rather have get it. So now!” 

John looked into K's eyes, and smiled at 
her in his loyal way. : 

“K,”"’ he said, “you're the kind of a friend 
a fellow likes to have!” 
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ONT BLANC, 15,781 feet 
high, is not technically 
the highest mountain in 
Europe; there are several 

higher mountains in the Caucasus 
Range along the border line be- 
tween Europe and Asia. Of these, 
El Bruz is the highest, with an 
altitude of 18,465 feet. But: most 
people think of the Caucasus 
Range as being in Asia rather than 
in Europe, and I don’t think most 
people would take exception to 
Mont Blanc as the highest moun- 
tain in Europe. 

‘My climb up Mont Blanc was 
the best fun I ever had. My father, 
Dean Henry B. Washburn of the 
Episcopal Theological School, is 
taking me back to Switzerland 
this summer to do some more 
mountain climbing. Once you get 
interested in climbing, you keep on 
growing more fascinated every 
year, and wherever there are moun- 
tains, large or small, you are 
happy. This past winter during the 
Christmas holidays I went up to 
New Hampshire and climbed Mt. 
Washington. It wasn’t an eas 
climb in the snow, and, althoug 
Washington is a whole lot less 
than half as high as Mont Blanc, 
I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything. 

On the morning of the third of 
August, about seven o'clock, I met 
my porter in the Astoria Hotel in Chamonix. 
His name was George Cachat. On our trip, 
George and I were accompanied by Mr. 
Meloney, a Canadian gentlemen I had met 
the night before. I had spent an exciting eve- 
ning taking him to every shop in the town to 
get him fitted out for the climb which he had 
decided to take in such a hurry. We dumped 
all our things into the bottom of an automo- 
bile, and at 7.02 we were speeding for Les 
Bossons, the place where the trail up Mont 
Blanc begins. At Les Bossons, where we 
arrived at 7.15, we met my guide, Alfred 
— and Mr. Meloney’s porter, Revoyaz 
André. 


The Lower Slopes of Mont Blanc 
The first half-mile of the trail is dull. 
Every tourist who comes to Les Bossons 
does it, so as to get a look at the Glacier 
des Bossons from the chalet above the 
town. 

Our next destination was the Chalet des 
Pyramides, situated about two thirds of the 
way from the valley to the snow-line. The 
trail now became very beautiful. The trees 
were huge, the undergrowth was thick, 
and—better than anything!—there were 
no old papers and rotten oranges scattered 
about. We reached the chalet at ten and 
stayed there for lunch. I went to the tele- 
scope after lunch and amused myself by 
watching my brother as he walked to and 
fro on the balcony of our room in the Astoria 
far below. From here, we got a wonderful 
view of the glacier. The chalet is marked 
“5” on the picture at the right. It is at the 
bottom of the dotted line showing our route. 
The altitudes are in feet. 

When we had gone a little way above the 
chalet, we lost sight of the Bossons Glacier 
entirely and began the steep and steady 
ascent of the Montagne de la Céte, the great 
tongue of land which forces itself far up the 
side of Mont Blanc between the Bossons 
and the Taconnaz glaciers. We were now on 
the right side of this tongue, with the huge 
bulk of the Déme du Gofiter ahead of us, 
and Mont Corbeau, which looks like a 
crow’s head, in plain sight. 


Across a Rough Sea of Ice 
Balmat here hurried ahead of us and in a 
few minutes came out upon the brow of the 
rocky crow. We hurried after Balmat and 
rested for a few minutes on the top of the 
crow’s head. The view was glorious, though 
the summit of Mont Blanc was hidden from 
us behind the last steep slope of the Mon- 
tagne de la Céte. From here the trail de- 
scended a little around the left flank of a 
great pile of loose rocks, called the Aiguille 
de la Tour, and then up again. The final 
slope of the Montagne de la Céte was the 
hottest spot on the whole trip! 

At 12.45 we stood on the edge of the 
glacier, to rest a little before starting across. 
We could see the Rocher des Grands Mulets, 
where we were to spend the night, placed 
like an island in the very middle of an 
enormous sea of ice and snow. 

The guides unpacked our knapsacks, to get 
at the rope. In a few minutes they roped us 
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I Climb Mont Blanc 


A Seventeen-Year-Old Boy Tells How He Ascended Western 
Europe’s Highest Mountain 


together. Balmat first 
made a loop round his 
waist and then left us 
thirty feet apart. 
Cachat was now hitch- 
ing himself skillfully 
to the other end, and 
I was attached directly 
between the two, with 
thirty feet before and 
behind me. We now 
put on our yellow 
snow-glasses, as the 
glare of the snow at 
this time of day is 
something terrific, and 
it is absolutely impos- 
sible to go without 
them. Two minutes of 
very easy ice work 
brought us to the be- 
ginning of the Jonction 
with its thousands of 
crevasses and snow 
bridges. The guide goes 
ahead, testing the snow 
before every step with 
his ice axe while the 
next person behind 
plants his ice axe firmly 
in the snow and lets 
out the rope slowly 
as the guide advances. 
When the guide is 
safely and_ entirely 
across, he plants his ice 
axe, and the rest of the party follows slowly 
over the bridge. For very g reasons, this 
etiquette must be followed to the last detail. 
This glacier-climbing is very ticklish work 
and a great strain on the nerves, because 
you must always have your attention glued 
on one of two things—keeping the rope 
between the two of you swinging free in the 
air, and carefully watching your own steps. 

We arrived safely at the Grands Mulets 
Hut, early in the afternoon, where we spent 
our first night. Another larger party arrived 
not long after we did. Mr. Meloney and I dis- 
covered that night that we were the only 
persons there who spoke English. The guides 
all spoke French, and all the rest were 
Germans, with whom the guides were 
scarcely on speaking terms! We had an 
excellent supper, mostly of fresh vege- 
tables, lugged up by indefatigable packers, 
who completed the trip in five hours 
once every other day, with a sixty-pound 
pack. 

That night there was so much noise and 
laughter and stamping about that I only 
got two hours sleep—worse luck! 





Our route to the summit; 5 marks the 
Chalet des Pyramides, 4 the Petit 
Plateau, 2 the Grand Plateau 


By BRADFORD WASHBURN 


The next morning we 
had breakfast in the 
dark an hour and three 
quarters after mid- 
night. It was one of the 
most unsatisfactory 
* breakfasts imaginable 
_ for one who is not 
'. used to such a diet— 
cheese, tea and bread. 


The Second Day 


Pretty soon we roped 
together again, put on 
our crampons (long 
spikes put on the boot 
for steep snow climb- 
ing) and started off. 
The guides had a clever 
method of keeping their 
feet warm: they put on 
a pair of socks over 
their shoes, and then 
put the crampons on 
over the socks. And it 
proved very practical. 

For nearly two 
hours, we climbed by 
the light of a lantern. 
During the ascent of 
the Grand Plateau, up 
a long steep terrace of 
snow, we saw Mont 
Blanc directly ahead 
of us, and a tiny pink 
glow on its very top 
heralded the dawn. To our right was the 
massive Déme, a huge pile of bluish glacial 
ice, already catching the pink glow. 

On the plateau, the three ways of ascent 
up Mont Blanc were clearly in view. Directly 
ahead up the face of the mountain is the way 
that Jacques Balmat, the first to ascend 
Mont Blanc, employed. Slightly to the left 
are the Rochers Rouges, a very hard and 
dangerous way to climb. Still farther to the 
left is the Corridor, an easy route for climb- 
ers, but dangerous on account of falling 
séracs. Our route was via the Col du Déme, 
the Vallot Refuge and the Bosses du 
Dromadaire. 


Where a Slip Means Trouble 


At six-thirty I began to find the glare of the 
sun almost unbearable. It was so intense 
that I felt as if it were cutting right into my 
head through my eyes and temples. To add 
to this torture, I fell a victim to moun- 
tain sickness, a terrible hollow feeling in the 
stomach, caused by the lack of air at that 
altitude. However, it did not seem to affect 
my climbing strength in the slightest. 


Worse, it made me feel sicker when- 
ever I ate anything; so I gave up 
trying and fasted clear through 
until we reached the Grand Pla- 
teau on our return! 

Whenever we rested at this 
altitude of almost 15,000 feet, I 
would nearly fall asleep, on ac- 
count of the drowsiness which the 
intense cold seemed to cause. 

When you get halfway up the 
bosse you are walking on a path 
some eighteen inches wide, worn 
down only by the tracks of the 
people who have gone ahead. On 
one side was a very steep drop 
into Italy. On the other was an 
equally steep slide of snow and 
ice leading to the Grand Plateau. 
A little further on, we ran into an 
icy wind springing from the north. 
And so our climb continued, up 
and up and up, with the wind 
most of the time hard in our faces. 

We gained the summit at exactly 
ten in the morning. The summit 
itself was a little larger than you 
would expect—I should judge 
that it is about a hundred feet 
square. It is absolutely nothing 
but snow, and not a rock in sight. 
Scientists estimate that the snow 
there is about four hundred feet 
deep. On the summit for a number 
of years used to be the Jansen 
Meteorological Observatory, but 
it was found impossible to keep 
it on the summit or anywhere near it, as the 
snow is in continual movement towards the 
French side. The hut was taken apart a few 
years ago. 

At the top, the wind was not blowing 
very hard, but it was extremely cold. The 
view was magnificent. We could see the 
mighty peaks of the Zermatt Mountains, the 
huge bulk of Monte Rosa, the great spire of 
the Matterhorn off to the left, the Dolomites 
in Italy on the south, and Lake Geneva on 
the north. The Aiguilles of the Mont Blanc 
chain, which look so gigantic from Cham- 
onix, appeared like the bristles of a large 
hairbrush lying on its back. Balmat ex- 
claimed in joy that it was the best day of the 
year. Cachat was by this time very cold, 
and André had had a part of his hand frost- 
bitten, so we didn’t remain long on the 
summit. 


All Aboard for Chamonix—1927! 


Of the descent as far as the Grands Mulets 
there is little to say, except that without the 
rope and the axes, we should in many places 
have fallen to our death. It had ‘taken us 
six hours and fifteen minutes to gain the 
summit. We came down in two hours and 
thirty-three minutes! We reached the Grands 
Mulets about one o'clock, paid our bills 
and immediately started down again. We 
slid, jumped and ran at top speed until 
we reached the crevasses of the Jonction, 
where we again went with the greatest 
caution. 





Extreme care 

must be exercised 

im crossing a 
crevasse 





We met a party of guides on the crevasses, 
with some Germans in tow. One of the guides 
carelessly crossed on the run. One of the 
Germans tried to do the same thing. He 
slipped, the bridge of snow broke, and down 
he went. Luckily there was a little island 
of snow exactly in the middle of the crevasse 
on which the man alighted with a du!l thud. 
If he hadn’t hit that island—well, there 
would have been one less German! Our 
guides helped pull him out, and, believe me, 
it was no easy job. When he finally emerged 
from the crevasse, I don’t think I have 
ever seen anybody so scared as he was. 

We finally reached Les Bossons at six- 
thirty, where we took an automobile back 
to Chamonix for supper. The total running 
time of the trip was eighteen hours and three 
minutes. It was a glorious trip, and I’m off 
to Chamonix again this summer. Hurray! 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


[EARNED men are supposed to be 
rather deficient in the sense of humor; 
but we cannot help thinking that the nat- 
uralist who first gave mankind the name 
Homo sapiens was fond of his little joke. 


How Do THE OrGanizERs of the ‘‘floating 
university’ hope to make it a success? You 
can’t play football on the deck of a steam- 
ship, and who wants to go to a university 
without a football team? 


THERE ARE SAID to be twenty million un- 
employed men in Europe. These men are 
about as much of a danger to the peace of 
the Old World as if they were uniformed 
soldiers in a dozen standing armies. 


THe Most EFFICIENT PROSECUTOR of 
crime is the United States Post Office De- 
partment. It is said that more than nine 
tenths of the men who have robbed the 
United States mails have been caught and 
punished. Compare that with the record of 
the various police departments all over the 
country. 


ARCHAOLOGY is always turning up an- 
cient civilizations and pointing out their 
likeness to the one we are at present en- 
joying as well as we can. But we have never 
heard that the excavators have found a 
clay tablet containing the words and music 
oi a “popular song.’’ Some things the an- 
cients were spared. 


AFTER THE FLOOD 


"THE Mississippi flood was perhaps the 
greatest disaster of nature that this 
country has ever known, comparable only 
to some of those great inundations that 
have ravaged China when the Yangtse or 
the Hoangho have burst their banks. For- 
tunately, the loss of life, though serious 
enough, is small as compared with the 
Chinese floods. Our system of levees did 
not prevent the catastrophe, but the levees 
delayed its onset until most of the inhabit- 
ants of the lowlands could find safety; and 
the splendid organization of the Red Cross 
has saved thousands of lives which without 
its aid would have fallen victims to hunger, 
exposure and disease. 

But the destruction has been awful. 
Probably 50,000 square miles, an area equal 
to the state of New York, containing hun- 
dreds of thriving towns and villages and 
thousands upon thousands of productive 
farms and plantations, have been under 
water. The loss to property must amount 
to $300,000,000. As many as 750,000 
people have been driven from their homes 
and have maintained life only under the 
hard conditions of privation. The Red Cross 
has spent $16,000,000 in relieving their 
sufferings; the work it has done is only 
another example of the extraordinary value 
to the country of this remarkable organiza- 
tion. Besides that, many millions have 
come from the national, state and local 
governments and from private charity— 

rhaps as much as or even more than the 

ed Cross expended. And, though the im- 
ee = is on many millions more 
are n to put the dis d people 
back on their land and to -_ them to Sat 
their fields into production again this 
summer. That money is coming largely 
from banks and credit organizations, and 
it will no doubt be sufficient. 


It is probable that even now few of us 
grasp the dimensions of this great flood. 
Not only. its vastness but the gradual way 
in which it occurred made it impossible to 
conceive of it as a whole. The imagination 
responds more certainly to a sudden, and 
striking event. In life as in the drama unity 
of place and of action is most effective in 
impressing the mind. We still talk of the 
Johnstown flood, and may still do so when 
the great Mississippi flood is only a misty 
memory; but the Johnstown flood was, 
except for its dramatic suddenness, quite 
unworthy to be compared to this latest 
catastrophe. Whatever engineering talent 
and whatever organizing ability the nation 

must be taxed to the limit to 
find ways of preventing another such 
disaster. 


HAVE PARENTS ANY 
RIGHTS? 


THE president of an old and famous girls’ 
college, writing recently of some of the 
aspects of modern youth, mentioned the 
incident of a girl, an undergraduate, who 
came to him to introduce her fiancé. 

“When are you going to be married?” 
asked the president. 

“Oh, some Saturday pretty soon. We 
shall just run down to the City Hall,” was 
the reply. 

“Does your family know?” 

“No, they're off somewhere in Europe.” 

So, with the nonchalance that might have. 
fitted an agreement to play tennis, the girl 
disposed of a bargain to enter the most 
serious relation of life—a relation on which 
her whole future happiness and that of 
another person will depend. 

Another person? No; rather many other 
persons. What of the parents who have 
given eighteen or twenty years of solicitous 
care to bringing up a daughter? What of the 
young man’s parents, who have given as 
many years to raising a son? Have they no 
rights? 

There is probably no more heart-breaking 
thing that can happen to a father or a 
mother, ‘short of a child’s death, than to 
have that child marry without even the 
courtesy of announcing his or her intention. 
To parents who have lived together long 
enough to have children of college age, 
marriage means something more than a 
hasty union influenced by the mood of a 
moment. It means experience of trials borne 
in common and in sympathy; of pleasures 
shared; and a firm foundation of mutual 
confidence and esteem. Those experiences 
are not born in a few days or weeks, and to 
see a loved daughter making light of them— 
and a hasty, ill-considered marriage is 
nothing less—is like a knife in the heart. 

“But I want to live my own life. It is 
my right!” The cry is as old as time, and 
as young as youth, and there have been 
many answers to it; but the best one came 
from a teacher who, in his youth, must have 
uttered it himself, for he chose the life that 
he led and lived it gloriously; and his an- 
swer was, No man liveth to himself. 


THE IMPERATOR SPEAKS 


ON May 26th, so Benito the dictator of 


Italy declares, the Fascists ‘buried 
solemnly all the lies of universal democratic 
suffrage.” On the same day he announced 
that he foresaw the necessity of. retaining 
his irresponsible power for ten or fifteen 
years longer,-and added the surprising 
words, ‘‘My successor is not yet born.’”’ We 
assume that he used these words not in the 
usual sense, but meant that his successor 
had not yet appeared above the political 
horizon. 

What use does Mussolini intend to make 
of his immense authority? He tells us 
frankly. He means to create a “directing 
class,” a bureaucracy of talent and of 
Fascist enthusiasm, ‘“‘anti-democratic, anti- 
socialist, anti-liberal.’””’ He will .use every 
means to encourage and even compel a 
rapid increase in population. He wants to 
see 60,000,000 Italians within twenty years, 
and if there is no room for them in edly he 
will find room for them in other regions 
which he will add to the Italian empire. 
He wants an effective army of five million 
men, a strong navy and airplanes so numer- 
ous that they “shall obscure the sun in the 
heavens.” He will premit non-Fascists to 
live in Italy, if they are obedient, but anti- 
Fascists must be exterminated. There must 
be no opposition. It is instructive to observe 
that not once in the course of a very long 
speech did he mention Victor Emmanuel. 
The King of Italy is a mere ornamental 


symbol. At present Mussolini’ thinks his 
continued existence useful to himself. Per- 
haps before the ten or fifteen years of office 
which he foresees have expired he will have 
changed his mind. Perhaps Mussolini will 
end his extraordinary career as Emperor 
of Italy. 

Americans can see in all this only a form 
of the mental disease called megolomania— 
or in colloquial English swelled head. But 
it may be that Mussolini is not so blown up 
with pride as he seems to be; perhaps he is 
only playing a part that he thinks will 
impress the nation. That he is a highly 
capable administrator no one questions. In 
many ways he has improved the morale and 
og ed the political life of Italy. He gives 

is country a more mechanically efficient 
government than it has known since the 
days of Augustus Cesar. But mankind does 
not live by efficiency alone. If it retains self- 
respect it will not permanently submit to 
repression. If it yields unquestioning obedi- 
ence toa “directing class” such as Mussolini 
dreams of, it tends to decay. The Fascist 
domination is sustained by the will of 
Mussolini. When he dies who will maintain 
it? And if the dictator lives long enough to 
realize his grandiose military ambitions, 
could Europe, not to speak of Italy alone, 
survive such a war as Mussolini’s policies 
would certainly provoke? 

Democracy and universal suffrage are by 
no means perfect instruments of govern- 
ment, but as the basis of social order they 
have advantages that we cannot .see in 
Mussolini’s oligarchical despotism. We pre- 
dict that they will not long remain in the 
Italian grave to which he had consigned 
them, and that they will still be practiced by 
the human race centuries after Mussolini's 
curious experiment in personal rule has 
become a mere episode in history. 


THIS B@vorip 


A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


LINDBERGH IN EUROPE 


N° young fellow ever attained world 
fame so suddenly as Charles Lindbergh, 
who first flew from New York to Paris in 
an airplane. He was the idol of vast throngs 
first in Paris and then in Brussels and 
London, which he’subsequently visited. He 
was received and decorated by the President 
of France, and the kings of Belgium and 
Great Britain, and he also appeared before 
the French Chamber of Deputies where he 
was acclaimed with enthusiasm. It is in- 
teresting to observe that his remarkable 
feat has actually changed the state of public 
feeling toward the United States, for the 
moment, at least, and the French public in 
particular seems much more friendly to this 
country than it was before the young flyer 
drop into the Le Bourget field. Lind- 
bergh gives no evidence of being spoiled 
by the adulation he -has received, and his 
modest, unassuming and tactful behavior 
has deepened the favorable impression that 
his cool daring and his remarkable skill as 
an aviator produced on everyone. He left 
for home on the U. S. cruiser Memphis, 
which proceeded direct to Washington. Both 
in the capital and in New York, which he 
was to visit later, preparations were made 
to give him an extraordinary greeting. 


EXCITEMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Aenea unbalanced Filipinonamed 

Intrencherado has occasioned some dis- 
order in Iloilo, one of the departments of 
the Philippine government, by declaring him- 
self emperor a the islands and proclaiming 
a society where no one should have to do 
any work. He had a considerable following 
among the more ignorant natives, but his 
empire collapsed when he was apprehended 
and put into an insane asylum at Manila. 
Rear Admiral Kittelle reports to Washing- 
ton that a plot to blow up the naval 
ammunition stores at Cavite, near Manila, 
has been discovered and thwarted. He says 
the plot was engineered by Communists in 
Shanghai, not without the knowledge and 
encouragement of the Communist Inter- 
national in Russia, 


BRITAIN BREAKS WITH RUSSIA 


LLOWING the statement of the British 
case against the soviet business repre- 
sentatives in London, which was made by 
government speakers in the House of Com- 
mons, the British premier, Mr. Baldwin, 


' 
announced the abrogation of the trade 
agreement with Russia, and required all 
Russians who have official connection with 
Moscow to leave the country. Parliament 
voted confidence in the government, only 
the Labor members opposing the vote; but 
many Liberals and perhaps a few Con- 
servatives are not convinced that the open 
break was a wise step to take, though no 
one doubts that the soviet representatives 
in London had violated the agreement by 
encouraging and even directing anti-British 
sc aamqgee in England and Scotland. The 

oscow government has taken the break 
quietly on the whole, though it has issued a 
statement declaring its belief that Great 
Britain had taken the first step in forcing 
Russia into war. The episode has made a 
deep impression in Europe, and it is reported 
that the governments of France, Italy, and 
Ere even Germany are considering 

reaking off all diplomatic relations with 
Russia. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


JAPAN has landed a body of soldiers on 
the Shantung peninsula, a part of China 
where Japanese interests are considerable 


and which Japan actually occupied for 
some years after the Great War. It is sus- 
pected that the Japanese hope to get con- 


trol of Shantung again, and are getting a 
toe hold, as it were, ready to push all the 
way in, if an opportunity offers. Japanese 
official and press opinion is that the North- 
ern leaders, including Chang Tso-lin, will 
all have to give way before the Nationalist 
movement from the South, and that Chiang 
Kai-shek is pretty sure to be the man of the 
future, with whom the nations will have 
to deal. The latest news from China is that 
the Northern armies, feeling themselves 
overmatched, were withdrawing behind the 
Hoangho River, and that Chiang and Feng, 
the Nationalist generals, were likely to join 
forces shortly and push on toward Peking. 


A DRIFTING RACE 


THe race to select American competitors 
for the international balloon race next 
fall was run by W. T. Van Orman, who has 
several times before been the victor in simi- 
lar contests. The balloons all were from Akron, 
Ohio, and Van Orman did not descend until 
he reached the coast of Maine near Mt. 
Desert island, 715 miles from Akron. He 
came down then to avoid being carried out 
to sea, Two other competitors got as far as 
Maine, covering between 600 and 700 miles. 


MISCELLANY 
Historic Calendar 





Drawn by L. F. Grant 


June 28, 1860. ; 
The Great Eastern Arrives at New York 


SHE ‘seemed to those who hailed her flag 
with cheers 
Like some vast ark of ancient tales and 


fables, 
The mighty ship, the largest built for years, - 
That stored and laid the great Allantic 
cables. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





THE GOSPEL OF POWER 
The Companion’s Religious Article 


\ X 7 HAT we know as the gospel sometimes 
seems weak in comparison with the 
mighty demonstrations of present-day 
energy. But it has been one of the most 
tent of all the forces in human history. 
loots moved in the consciousness of power, 
though government and learning and the 
more influential organizations of his time 
ave Him no assistance. They were indeed 
atally hostile to Him and put Him to death. 
It is instructive to look through the New 
Testament and discover how often the word 
“power” is used. It is the more instructive 
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when we discover that at least seven Greek 
words are necessary to convey to us the 
wide variety of ways in which the energy 
of Jesus’ purpose works. He went about in 
the “power of the spirit.” He said to his 
disciples ‘‘All power is given unto me in 
heaven and on earth.”’ Eliminating those 
words that refer to authority, there are at 
least four words that we may translate as 
“power.” St. Paul employed them freely, 
using all four of them in one single passage. 
One of those words, which we have merely 
transliterated is our word “energy,” and 
another we know as the adjective ‘‘dynamic’”’ 
and the noun “‘dynamite.” It is unfortunate 
for purposes of intellectual and spiritual 
comparison that ‘“‘dynamite,’’ a Greek word 
made over into English, has so violent a 
significance. We do not quite like to say that 
the gospel is the dynamite of God unto sal- 
vation. But if we were to take. away the 
harsh associations of the word in English we 
might use the term and perhaps not be 
seriously misunderstood. 

We do not know how to create power. It is 
already in coal, and we contrive to utilize 
some of it and waste the rest. It is already 
in gasoline, and we can use a part of it there. 
The encyclopedias:.and dictionaries do not 
help us much in discovering what power is, 
but they tell us a little about how it can be 
developed and transmitted. 

Until a century ago power as used by men 
had to be measured by the energy in a man’s 
hands and arms, with a little help from 
horses and oxen and a very little more from 
water running over crude wheels. We use 
it now in steam, electricity and the various 
applications of chemistry, including high 
explosives and radioactivity, but we do not 
know much about it. 

But we know that in human life the most 
important things in the employment of 
power is the moral quality of those who 
develop and use it. Already there is power 
enough within the reach of people of un- 
sound mind and. evil purpose to make civil- 
ization insecure. We do not particularly need 
more physical energy for our daily life, 
though that will come, but we do need the 
control of power through a sound mind, a 
worthy purpose and true spiritual volition. 
That and that only can make safe the large 
increase of power which is the heritage of 
modern humanity. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


1. How many compass points are there in 
“boxing the compass’’? 

Who was “‘the apostle to the Gentiles’’? 

3. Name the three states largest in area in 
the United States in their order. 

4, In what building is Napoleon buried? 

5. In what city is the University of Cal- 
ifornia? 

6. What is a “‘birdie”’ in golf? An “‘eagle’’? 

7. In what book do Topsy and little Eva 
appear? 

8. Of what are moving picture films made? 

9. Should the flag be kept at half-staff all 
through Memorial Day? 

10. What is meant by “‘anti-clock-wise’’? 

11. Which usually lives the longer, a 
horse or a dog? 

12. Is rain more probable when the ba- 
rometer is low, or when it is high? 

13. Who wrote this line: 

“To be, or not to be: that is the 
question.” 

14. What is the favorite stringed instru- 
ment of the. Hawaiians? 

15. To what common measure of volume 
does the metric litre nearly correspond? 

16. Is the British king’s eldest son born 
the Prince of Wales, or does the title have 
to be conferred on him? 

17. Who is the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives? 

18. What are the two elements that 
together compose water? 

19. If you mix blue and yellow, what color 
results? 

20. What is a ‘“‘double play” in baseball? 

(Answers to questions are on page 449) 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT FLYING 

HE facsimile of a handbill issued in 

England in 1835 is on our desk says the 
Boston Herald. It pictures “the first aérial 
ship, the Eagle,” of the European Aéronauti- 
cal Society. This ship, 160 feet long, 50 feet 
high, 40 feet wide, manned by a crew of 17, 
was constructed for establishing ‘direct 
communications between the several capi- 
tals of Europe.” The first “experiment of 
this new system of aérial navigation will be 
made from London to Paris and back again.” 
This aérial ship was on exhibition in the 

(Miscellany continued on page 449) 








ER BEACH HUPOEREY 


Give this picture a title. $1000 in prizes 


THIS BLACK 
JACK PICTURE 
8 cash prizes will 
be paid as follows 
Ist Prize... . ... $500 
2nd Prize ..... 250 
3rd Prize ..... 100 
4th Prize ..... 50 

Sth to Sth Prizes 
($25 each) 100 


Here’s fun for every mem- 
ber of the family. This 
picture needs a title. Per- 
haps chewing Black Jack 
and enjoying its good old 
licorice flavor, although 
not a condition of this 
contest, will help you to 
find the winning title that 
fully expresses the story 
this picture tells. Every- 
body residing in the 
United States or Canada 
is eligible except employ- 
ees of the manufacturers 
of Black Jack Chewing 


Gum. 
* RULES -:- 


1: Each entry must con- 
tain a title suggestion in 
20 words or less and the 
name and address of the 
sender. 2: Contestants 
may submit as many an- 
swers as they wish. When 
sending in suggested titles, 
white paper, cut the size 
of a Black Jack wrapper 
(2%" x 3”), or the reverse 
side of Black Jack wrap- 
pers may be used. Use one 
piece of paper or one 
wrapper for each title sug- 
gested. 3: All entries for 
this contest must be sent 
to “Black Jack Titles’, 
Dept. 12, American Chicle 
Company, Long Island 
City, New York, and must 
be in before midnight, 
Aug. 22, 1927. Winners to 
be announced as_ soon 
thereafter as possible. 4: 
Titles must be sent first 
class mail, postage pre- 
paid. 5: Originality of 
thought, cleverness of 
idea, and clearness of ex- 
pression and neatness will 
count. 6: The judges will 
be a committee appointed 
by the makers of Black 
Jack and their decisions 
will be final. If there are 
ties, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the prize 
tied for. 


Study the picture. Think 
of Black Jack’s delicious 
licorice flavor. Then send 
in your title or titles. 
Contest closes at mid- 
night, Aug. 22, 1927. 
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Your future 


Possibly you are going to college and 
are looking for a preparatory school. 
Possibly you desire a_ professional 
school. 


THE ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


We are in touch with man 
all kinds and we would be g 


What does the future hold for you? Your training should start early. 


schools of 
ad to have 


them send you information, if you will 


write, giving details, to 
EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York, New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 
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Even outdoors — hair never out of place! 


STRIKE« 
You’re Out! 


One, two, three—Out! He didn’t have 
a chance. 


Your unruly hair hasn’t a chance, 
either, when you use—Stacomb! Go 
into action with this modern dressing 
and you can give those stubborn cow- 
licks the one-two-three every time they 
come to bat! 

Stacomb is the hair dressing which more 
fellows rely on than any other. And here’s 
the reason— 

Stacomb really does keep your hair smoothly 
in place. There simply isn’t any argument. 

But more!—Stacomb brings out the natural 
lustre of your hair. Supplies the oils your hair 
needs. Never leaves it dried out, as frequent 
wetting with water does. 


Stacomb never makes your hair look gummy 
either. It is actually beneficial—it helps pre- 
vent dandruff. i 


Stacomb comes as a combing cream,—in 


jars and tubes,—and now in the popular new 
liquid form as well, All drug stores. v 


FREE 
OFFER 


Mouces.ose 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. AB-52, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. ' 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 
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$100000 





PICTURES of your dog, the old swimming 
hole, baby sister or brother, in fact any picture 
you take has a chance of winning one of the bi 


Prizes. Send as many as you like. Get a list o! 


Prizes and details where you buy film or write to 


Products Inc 
114 E. ISTH 'ST.NEW YORK, ALY. 


Take pictures on a cloudy day or 
in the rain with Agfa. It's lots of 
fun and will surprise your friends. 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
to ride and exhibit sample Mead bieyele. 


Shipped on approval, express ° 
Make big money. Many models, Cir up. 
‘er, 


Write today for . 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. W-51 CHICAGO 





| 83d Weekly $5 Award 


HROUGH western Pennsylvania runs the 

Allegheny River. ‘On the Allegheny River 
we have some fine boats,” says Member Paul 
White (14) of Tarentum, Pa., who was thereby 
inspired to the task of building a small one, 
with the excellent effect pictured in this column. 
The “Jim” is an impressive craft, as you will 
readily see. Its size you can appreciate by 
comparing it with the picture of Member 
White who stands by the bank in the back- 
ground. 
Not only is the Jim eminently good-looking, 
but it is self-propelling. Member White has 
equipped it with a powerful clockwork motor 
which will drive it about 500 ft. at good speed, 
without rewinding. It is 3 ft., 8 in. long, and 
the first deck is 914 in. wide, with a curved 
prow. The second deck is 7 in. wide, and the 
third is 6 in. The fourth is a subdeck which is 
4% in. wide and stops abaft the funnels. The 
cabin on the subdeck is 2% in. wide and 10 in. 
long. Member White made the hull from white 
pine planking and intends the Jim to be a 
faithful model of an excursion boat which plies 
the Allegheny. 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—How can I make a convenient radio 

rheostat? Can I connect a rheostat that runs a 

VX199 tube so that it will run three tubes? 

Associate Member Wallace Byers, Old Barns, 
S 


lowing method of construction for the rheostat. 
A strip of fiber about 1 in. wide and from 2 to 
6 in. long will be required. With a three-cor- 
nered file notch each side of the strip, with 
small notches close together. The wire used 
should be resistance wire such as ‘‘Man- 
ganin” of a size large enough to carry the 
desired current without excessive heating. 
The carrying capacity of the wire may be 
determined when you purchase it. Pass one 
end. of the wire through a small hole in one 
end of the fiber strip, catching the wire on 
itself so that it will stay in place when it is 
pulled. Then proceed to wind the wire round 
the strip, placing each turn in a notch in the 
edge of the fiber. The notches will hold the 
turns in place even though they expand 
somewhat when the rheostat warms up in use. 
The end of the wire should be fastened in the 
same way as the beginning. A slider for varying 
the resistance in use may be made from a piece 
of sheet spring brass. A small machine screw 
put through the double thickness of brass will 
serve as a binding post to make connection to 
the slider. This slider is one terminal of the 
finished rheostat; either end of the winding is 
the other terminal. 

One rheostat may be made to serve as con- 
trol for three tubes of similar type. The tubes 
should have the same rating for the filament 
voltage, but need not have the same current 
rating. 


The Rain or Shine Coupon 


NE feature in particular which makes 
membership in the Lab so valuable to the 
11,984 boys who have applied for membership 
is that, almost regardless of their interests and 
abilities or their finances, the Lab has some 
ready suggestion to make to them on how they 
can pleasantly and profitably employ their time. 
Nor do the seasons of the year or the weather 
make much difference to the Members of the 
Lab. Summer time is well upon us now, and it 
will be largely an out-of-door life that the 
healthy and active American boy will live until 
next September. 
For out-of-doors this summer, the Lab has 
given you first of all the A. B. C. knockdown 
boat Buccaneer. But what of the rainy day? 
When the next one comes how better can you 
enjoy yourself than by setting to work at the 
fascinating hobby described so cleverly in this 
article by Mr. Reid? Clip the coupon for further 
information about memberships and awards. 


ELECTION COUPON 












Of Disfiguring Blemishes 
Use Cuticura 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
Cuticura Mal. Mass. 






Mass. 
Iam a boy ...... years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 


Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arli Street, B 
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‘A.—by Councilor Clapp: I suggest the fol-- 


THEY: 





To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

Sirst step ts to use the 
coupon below 


The National Society for Ingenious ‘Boys 


MAKING LINOLEUM ‘ae roti 
PRINTS 


C. LAB 





certifies tests made 
by the Y. C. Lab 


A fascinating hobby, clearly explained 
By KENNETH REID 


DIRECTOR'S NOTE. The 








Ie turns out this way when you know how. This print was cut 
b article 


y Mr. Reid, particularly to illustrate this 


S compared with the other so-called 
“graphic arts,” linoleum block-print- 
ing offers perhaps the easiest method 

of securing prints which a boy can make 
i well to frame and hang upon the 
walls of his home. Though their making 
requires some ability in drawing and design, 
the manual skill involved in cutting the lino- 
leum blocks is not excessive, and the process 
is lots of fun, The beauty of the result is 
dependent, of course, upon the individual. 
he first necessity is the 
linoleum. This should be 
fresh ung! comes preferably A 
of the “battleship” type, 


brown in'color and about a sovce 
quarter or five-sixteenths of 
an inch thick. Any depart- ws ~ 


ment store can supply this. 
If you possess a amagae 
press, then perhaps you wi 


CUTTING EDGES 


policy of the Lab in publish- 
ing articles only by those who 
are ay iene og experts in 
their fields could not be borne 
out better than by this article. 
Its author, Mr. Kenneth 
Reid, is Associate Editor of 
Pencil Points, a monthly 
journal published primarily 
for architects: and architec- 
tural draftsmen. Mr. Reid is 
a graduate of the Department 
of Architecture of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. For some time previ- 
ous to go rage association 
he was Editor of the Archi- 
tectural Bulletin published by 
the Institute. 





press—an old clothes- 
wringer or a discarded 
spoon. Intelligent manipula- 
tion of a rolling pin can also 
be made to produce sur- 
prisingly good prints. 

he best designs will not 
contain much fine detail. 
Choose something which 
can beshown in simple areas 
of dark and light, and which 
will depend for its effect 
upon the beauty of its 
pattern. Make your drawing 
first on paper with a fairly 
soft pencil, from 2B to 4B. 
Paint the surface of the 
linoleum with Chinese white 
(water color), When this is 
thoroughly dry, lay the drawing, face down, 
on it and rub the back of the paper with 
some hard metal object such as a coin or the 
back of a spoon until the design appears in 
reverse on the linoleum. The pencil will 
transfer better if the paper has been slightly 
moistened between damp blotters. Do not 
worry if you do not get a perfect transfer. 
The main lines of the design, at least, will be 
established, and you can go over them with 
pencil where necessary. 


CC & 


V-CHISEL VEINING Tool 


VU ¥ 


OF TooLs SHOWN ABOVE 


INKING 
ROLLER 





prefer the kind which comes “y 


at ______) 





cemented to blocks of wood 

so that it is “type high.” 

This can be obtained at most 

artists’ or school supply stores. You next 
need paper for printing, to be selected for 
color and texture according to the taste of 
the artist and within wide limits so long as 
the surface is not too hard for good printing; 
either ink such as that used by printers or an 
artists’ oil color; a rubber roller for applying 
the ink or color; tools for doing the cutting, 
which may range from an ordinary jack- 
knife to a complete assortment of wood- 
carving flat and V chisels and gouges, to be 
obtained at hardware or artists’ supply 
stores; and, finally, the equipment for 
printing, which may consist of some form of 





POSITION OF TOOL WHILE CUTTING 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION 


TOOL WITH HANOLE 


If you can draw well enough, the trans- 
ferring process can be dispensed with, and 
ou can put your design directly on the 
inoleum to begin with. It takes some 
practice, however, to be able to draw in 
reverse (right for left), which is essential if 
you want the prints to be in correct relation 
to the subject. It is often unnecessary to 
consider this point, for many pictures look 
as well one way as the reverse. 

The drawing completed, you can set about 
cutting away the parts which are to be white 
or light in the finished design, using what- 
ever tools you may have available. The 
block shown in the illustration was cut with 
a V chisel, a veining tool and a gouge with a 
radius of about five-sixteenths of an inch. 
Cut fairly deep in the large areas; you wil 
not be able to cut so deep in the fine lines 
and small areas, but remember to get them 
deep enough so that there will be no danger 
of the parts you do not want touching the 
ink roller or the paper during the printing. 
As you work you will become familiar with 
your tools and with the material you 4 
cutting, so that you can judge better than 
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An Unusual Book 
for Children 


THE PLAYBOOK 
| OF TROY 


By SUSAN MERIWETHER 


The story of Troy retold for children, 
illustrated by cutouts of ships, Greek 
and Trojan heroes, the wooden horse, 
and all — with which to act out again 
the fall of Troy. Illustrated. $2.00 


The True Story 
of a Wonderful Collie 


GRAY 
DAWN 


By ALBERT 
PAYSON 
TERHUNE 


Gray Dawn is a great silver-gray collie, 
son of the famous Bruce. This is the 
story of his adventures, often amusing 
and sometimes highly exciting, from 
clumsy puppy days until he develops 
into a courageous, loyal, lovable dog 
such as any boy or girl would be proud 
to own. Mr. Terhune has written many 
good dog stories and as the New York 
Times says, this ‘is the most entertain- 
ing of them all.” $2.00 


Prize Collie Contest 


A thoroughbred Sunnybank col- 
lie will be awarded as a prize for 
the best written comment of 200 
words, by any boy or girl up to 
fifteen years of age, on ‘ Why the 
Collie Is Man's Greatest Compan- 
ion."' Entrance blank giving con- 
ditions of contest may be had 
from your Bookseller or from 
Harper & Brothers. 


Contest Closes July 15 


Write for the new fully illustrated cata- 
log of BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, containing four beautiful col- 
ored pictures as well as many black 
and white drawings, and descriptions 
of books by Mark Twain, Howard Pyle 
and many other favorite children's 
authors. Give your age in your letter. 
Address Children’s Book Editor. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 




















Safe 
Sie = | Milk 


M., —_ For INFANTS, 


“ask for orlick’s 






Children, Invalids,; 
and for All Ages 





ROSE COLD THE CAUSE and CURE 


Get Dr. Hayes’ 80-page book 


ith rts f, fi fi. 
RAV-PEVER 2S seiy e See = 
ASTH M A home and have stayed cured 


for from 5 to 30 years after 
following the Hayes Method 
of constitutional treatment. Sent FREE to any applicant 
with blank for free examination. 


Address: P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and ask for Bulletin Y-273. 





Sorckeeper tor STOVINK = “escvre 


frs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 








RADIO artists cannot hear r ap- 
plause and can only know 
that they have reached you and pleased 
you if you write and tell them so. It is 
much the same with advertisers; they can 
only know that their sncenge ae reac 

you if they hear from you. ey would be 
glad to know that you read their message 
in The Youth’s Companion. 














can tell you how to secure the result you are 
after. Think before each cut, for after the 
material is removed it cannot be replaced. 
Let us assume that the cutting has been 
successfully completed, and that you are 
now ready to print. You should have your 
paper cut or torn to a convenient size, let us 
say two inches larger in each dimension than 
the block. Squeeze some of the ink or oil 
color out of the tube in which it comes, onto 
a piece of glass or a slab of marble and run 
the rubber roller (such as photographers use 
to flatten their prints) over it in every direc- 
tion until the roller is evenly coated. Then 
run the roller over the block in the same way 
until the parts of the design standing in 
relief are thoroughly inked. You are then 
ready to place a sheet of paper in proper 
position on the block and apply pressure 
evenly over the surface to produce your 
rint. 
, This last step, as suggested before, can be 
done in a variety of ways. If you are for- 
tunate enough to have an old-fashioned 
screw letter press, you can secure perfect 
prints by using it in the obvious way— 
placing the paper on the block in the center 
of the of the ress and turning the hand 
screw down Seoul If you own an etching 
press, it in unnecessary for you to be told 
how to use it. If you have an old wash- 
wringer and can procure a piece of stiff 
compo board or sheet metal of a size just 
narrow enough to pass through it, you can 
improvise a press. In this case, start the 
piece of metal or board through the wringer. 
Then place the inked block, face up, upon 
it, cover it with the paper, and put a small 
sheet of light cardboard over the whole. Get 
a friend to turn the wringer while you guide 
the block and its covering through the rolls, 
taking care that the paper does not slip on 
the block as it starts through. A little exper- 
imenting to master the technique and to 
determine the proper adjustment of the 
rolls will mail you with prints that are 
really , 
In the absence of a press, prints can be 
made by a modification of the Japanese 
method of block-printing—that is, by laying 
an extra sheet of paper over the printing 
paper and rubbing over the entire surface 
with some smooth, slightly rounded object 
such as a spoon. I have made good prints by 


going over the backing paper in several 
directions with a rolling pin. These last two 
methods, however, furnish limited pressure 
and require patience. One thing that will 
help is to wet your printing paper and dry it 
out quickly between blotters just before 
“going to press,” but this does not work 
with all kinds of paper. 

The boy who becomes really interested in 
linoleum printing will soon find that he is 
able to make excellent prints by the process 
I have described and will find many uses for 
his products, from Christmas cards to comic 
valentines. 


Buccaneer Sails On 


hay good Lab Member knows the 
Brooks Boat Company as the concern 
through which, with the codperation of the Lab 
and The Youth’s Companion, they are able to 
secure Buccaneer—the finest and most popular 
small straight-sided knockabout in the world. 
It will be news to you to realize, however, what 
a splendid example of faith with its customers 
this concern has recently manifested. 7 

On the night of Saturday, May 7, a disas- 
trous fire in the woodworking shops of the 
company was caused by an electrical short 
circuit. The parts for eleven complete sets of 
Buccaneer as well as eighteen sets of spars were 
completely destroyed. Despite this, the com- 
pany set valiantly at work, next day, to rebuild 
and to make new parts, with the result that 
scarcely one order of the many which this 
company is now receiving from the Lab 
membership was delayed. Buccaneer sails on. 


ONE OF THE NEWEST BUCCANEERS IN 
THE MAKING 
The young bens builder at work on his A.B.C. 
boat is Frank Jack B M: M hil 


new boats in this class are multiplying 





more and 
of 


more rapidly. You will shortly learn the results 
the regatta held on the Charles River Basin in 
Boston earlier in the month—a festival in which 
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dockyard of the society at the entrance of 
Kensington, Victoria Road, and could be 
seen on week days for one shilling. 

The gas-holder of this ship was covered 
with 2400 yards of cotton lawn; its capacity 
was about 7000 cubic feet. According to the 
description in the Mechanics’ Magazine 
(July 18, 1835), the car, or packet boat, 
was 75 feet long and seven feet high. “‘The 
framework was wood, with strong netting all 
round to prevent any of the crew or passen- 
gers from falling out.” The vessel was to 
be propelled or directed to favorable currents 
of air by four wings, each formed of 80 
movable flaps of varnished lawn. “Except 
an allusion to ‘the cabin containing the 
machinery,’ no information is afforded of the 
situation and design of the propelling force.” 

The designer and showman was the 
“Count de Lennox.” He asked for a loan of 
£200, pointing out that at least 20,000 
persons would pay at least a shilling to see 
the vessel, ‘‘and the person addressed could 
have his own representatives at the ticket 
office to secure the recovery of his proportion 
of the receipts.’’ The ‘“‘count’s’’ honesty was 
suspected. No one sailed, and the ship was 
seized for debt. 

Early in 1835 a similar airship, con- 
structed from the design of a French officer, 
M. Lennon, was exhibited at Champ de 
Mars, Paris. It was to have taken 17 passen- 
gers and landed them at Hyde Park four 
hours later. One the promoters was so 
confident of success that he took up his 
residence in London so as to be ready for the 
landing. Alas, the balloon burst when it was 
filling. The crowd of about one hundred 
thousand tore the balloon to pieces. 


INDIRECT CRITICISM 


T is told of Mr. Walter Damrosch, the 
famous musician and conductor, that he 
was once asked to attend a musicale at which 
an ambitious young woman was to play on 
the piano. At the conclusion of the program, 
the pianist’s mother, who hoped that Mr. 
Damrosch would engage her daughter for 
a concert tour, approached him and asked 


what he thought of the young woman’s 
performance. 

“Remarkable,” he replied. “A wonderful 
resemblance to Ysaye.”’ 

“But,” said the puzzled mother. “‘Ysaye 
is no pianist.” 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. Damrosch, smiling 
blandly. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Thirty-two. 2. St. Paul. 3. Texas, California, 
Montana. 4. In the Hétel des Invalides, Paris. 5. 
Berkeley. 6. A birdie is a hole made by the player in one 
stroke less than par; an le is one made in two 
strokes less than par. 7. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 8. Cellu- 
loid. 9. No, only until noon; it should then be raised 
to the top of the staff. 10. From right to left, opposite 
to the movement of the hands of a clock. 11. A horse. 
12. When it is low. 13. William Shakespeare. 14. The 
ukulele. 15. The quart. 16. The title must be conferred. 
17. Nicholas Longworth of Ohio. 18. Hydrogen and 
oxygen. 19. Green. 20. A play which puts out two men 
before the ball is returned to the pitcher. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


WE have been asked by many readers 
why we have never recommended that 
remarkable war picture “‘What Price Glory.” 
We have not done so because its stark 
realism, its frank revelation of the dirt, the 
degradation, the horror of war, make it in 
our view unwise to present it to children and 
very young people. It is amazingly well done 
as a picture, and it should serve to create 
among mature persons who see it a strong 
revulsion against war and a determination 
to do whatever they can to prevent the 
recurrence of such a calamity. But as en- 
tertainment for the young it does not 
qualify. 
Interesting pictures of the week are: 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BLUE- 
RIBBON LIST 


The Rough Riders—Paramount 

heodore Roosevelt's famous regiment and the 
colorful part it played in the Spanish-American War 
are interwoven with a love story of the days of the 
“bicycle built for two.”’ All-star cast of principals 
Silver Comes Thru—F. B. O. 

e was just a stray “range colt,’ but he proved 
himself the best horse in the state when entered in the 
spectacular cross-country races. Silver King and Fred 
Thomson 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 











PocketGen 


OU want the 
watch that hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of men carry to work 
every day— Pocket 
Ben. 
It’s as reliable as 
it is good looking; 
sturdy as it is accu- 
rate. It’s some watch! 
Sold everywhere 
for $1.50. With lumi- 
nous night-and-day 
dial, $2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
LaSalle, Illinois 
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Our Members’ Column 


Dear Hazel Grey: My latest 
achievements are: oatmeal 
cookies, brown and soft, with 
lots of raisins; angel food 
cake; a pair of silk teddies. 
And I have read “Beyond 
Khyber Pass.” This- book, 
which by the way, next to 
my watch, is the most highly 
prized of all my graduation 
gifts, is by Lowell Thomas 
and is published by the Cen- 
tury Company. It is a fas- 
cinating tale of a trip and 
the adventures of the author 
and his party (a small one) 
through Khyber Pass into 
“Afghanistan, the forbid- 
den.”” The book is indeed 
interesting to me because I 
am intimately acquainted 
with the author’s aunt and 
uncle. My mother is acquainted with him, 
and he has been here to visit, but I have 
had the misfortune to miss him. I am also 
reading his ‘‘With Lawrence in Arabia.”’ It is 
a vivid description of Col. T. E. Lawrence, 
“the mystery man of Arabia,” with whom 
Thomas lived. for two years. These books are 
wonderfully interesting to anyone. I am in- 
tending sometime to read his “‘With Allenby in 
Palestine’’ and “The First World Flight.” 
I think all G. Y. C. girls who like history, 
description, romance and adventure would 
like these books. 

Other books that I have read and especially 
like are “‘Ben Hur,”” by Lew Wallace; “Show 
Boat,” by Edna Ferber; ‘‘The Magic Garden,” 
by Gene Stratton Porter; ‘“‘The Story of Man- 
kind,” by Hendrik Van Loon; ‘‘Cherry Square,” 
by Grace S. Richmond; and such well known 
classics as ‘Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ “‘As You 
Like It,’’ Poe’s tales and Walt Whitman’s 
‘Leaves of Grass.”’ 

MARTHA SMELKER, 15, Ohio 





G. Y¥. C. Active 
Member Martha 
Smelker wins a 
$2.00 Publication 
Prize for her read- 
ing-achievement 
report 


Dear Hazel Grey: Although it is hardly cus- 
tomary for a girl to make a sampler nowadays, 
mother wished me and my sisters to, so I 
decided to try. 

I worked my sampler on natural-colored 
linen, using medium-sized canvas to keep the 
cross-stitching straight. This can be pulled out 
quite easily after the sampler is finished. 

The border is of brown, tan and green, and 
completely surrounds the sampler, serving as a 
frame for the rest of the work. Beneath the 
border, at the top, I have worked an alphabet 
in various bright colors. Under that I worked 
a border of red, black and yellow. 

My verse is original—and suitably religious, 
as were those on the old samplers. Each line is 
worked in a different color: 


Prayer 
God, make me good 
And help me be 
A child of pure morality. 
The common things of daily life 
Are harder far to bear than strife of war; 
But, though the nations be at arms, 
Please God, my soul may always be at peace. 


On the left of this is a hillside scene, also 
original, with a large bluebird flying above. 
On the upper right of the verse is a basket full 
of gay flowers. Below all this are five borders, 
four of which I myself designed, the fifth being 
copied from an old sampler. Under these are 
the words ‘“‘Wrought by Frieda Palmer Castle- 
hun,” followed by my age, the year, and Arabic 
numerals up to ten. 

This sampler looks very pretty framed in a 
narrow black frame and hung on the wall. 
And whenever I look at it I realize that it is 
my own handiwork—to be handed down from 
generation to generation, even as the samplers 
worked by our great-grandmothers. 

FRIEDA P. CASTELHUN, 14, Mass. 





Our Keystone Pin 
of Gold and Blue 


To win this beautiful pin, 

and enjoy the special ad- 

vantages of membership, 

send me this Keystone 
lank 


. mm eee eee 
\ Return to Hazel Grey / 
—ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonZ — 4 


y Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may f 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding | 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
| self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 
\ . OR 
-..-How to form a Branch Club of the 
! G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
} to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- I 


responding, Active and Contributing Members 1 
1 for us all. 
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‘*The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’— Join now! 








Celebrate with This Patriotic Sewing Picnic! 
G. Y. C. Workbox Enterprises No. 42 and No. 43 








A vice versa, said we one bright morning 
after a week of showers and arduous 
work spent on many varied enterprises in 
the little G. Y. C. house. Voted: ‘Time out 
‘for a picnic!” 

Helen suggested that it would be a good 
plan to make it a patriotic re 17th 
is a holiday around Boston—and perhaps 
you will use our ideas for a little picnic of 
your own with your friends or G. Y. C 
Branch Club mates on the 4th of July! 

We decorated little individual lunch 
baskets bought at the five-and-ten-cent 
store with tiny five-cent flags stuck through 
the handles. Paper cups, plates and doilies 
and appropriately patriotic paper napkins 
were essentials. Each basket was arranged 
with a doily in the bottom, the folded napkin 
on one side, the paper plate on the other, and 
the cup in the center. They looked very 
dainty—although much in need of the addi- 
tional “decorations” being prepared for 
them in the kitchen by Carola and Sally! 





Sandwiches were made with some Davis 
canned lobster—now under test at the 
Workbox. The lobster was shredded and 
mixed with mayonnaise before being laid 
with crisp lettuce leaves between slices of 
thinly buttered bread. A cake made with the 
G. Y. C. recipe for cake and frosting was 
flavored with Burnett’s almond extract, also 
under test at the Workbox. 

Dorothy made some successful fruit 
jumbles. And, last but far from least, came 
delicious vanilla ice cream, made with the 
aid of Burnett’s vanilla extract in our trusty 
Alaska ice-cream freezer, also under test. 
Iced chocolate completed the menu. 

When the baskets were filled we carried 
them off under the trees. But delicious 
“eats’’ were not all we found when we began 
to unpack them! Rolled up in each girl’s 
paper napkin was a piece of pretty green- 
and-black checked linen dish toweling, with 
this little verse attached: 


“With needles so busy, we'll follow the 
ways 
Of fair Mistress Ross of colonial days.” 


When they were spread out we discovered 
that each girl had one piece of a charmin 
luncheon set: runner, two place doilies an 
four napkins—ready to be made for the 


“Tf all the years were 
To sport would be as 





playing holidays, 


fous as to work.” 


G. Y. C. Workbox. After lunch Carola 
produced the scissors, thimbles and needles 
from the bottom of the basket that had 
carried the iced chocolate, and it seemed 
like no time at all before our set was an 
achievement. 

To make one like it you will need 354 
yards of 17-inch linen dish toweling. Cut the 
runner 52 inches long and two lengths, 15 
inches long, for the place doilies; these will be 
17 inches wide, the length of the toweling. 
The napkins are four 12-inch squares. Half- 
inch hems were turned on all these pieces 
and little cuts about 3 inches apart made on 
the selvage side of the material at right 
angles to the selvage, so that it would not 
tighten up after the set was laundered and 
shrunk. 

The trimming on the edge was made by 
using 6-strand floss in yellow and couching it 
down with three strands of the floss in orange 
and then three strands of green floss. To do 
this, hold the yellow floss down and do over- 
stitches of the orange about half an inch 
apart. Then go over it a second time, 
putting in a green stitch next to each orange 
stitch. It was not necessary to stitch the 
hems down in any other way, as this was 
sufficient to hold them. 

The toweling itself was so decorative that 
we used a very simple design for it: three 
circles drawn with a compass around a 
square in the corners of the doilies and 
runner and worked in buttonhole stitch, 
starting with three strands of burnt orange 
floss, making the center circle with light 
yellow floss and the outer one with light 
orange. The design was completed with four 
groups of lazy-daisy stitches, five stitches in 
each group, gee as shown in the illustra- 
tion, at right angles around the circles. 
These were done in two shades of green with 
three strands of the floss. 

The design on the napkins was made with 
two circles of buttonhole stitching in burnt 
orange and light orange. Two designs were 
worked in the long runner in opposite 
corners. One design was made on each place 
doily—and one on each napkin. 

LETITIA VALENTINE 





Materials: I shall be glad to answer questions 
about materials used in any G. Y. C. enter- 
prise. Prices and specific names of materials 
used are not stated because they necessarily 
vary in different parts of the country. Please 
send a stamped envelope when you write. 


“Has ue 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


Purses ana Belts of Paper 





o 


ES, really! These purses are embroidered on 
a canvas background with the new twists 

of crépe paper. 
The materials necessary are either a stamped 
pattern, which can be bought in art needle- 


work shops, or a piece of cross-stitch canvas 
large enough to make the two sides of the bag 
and leave a margin to turn in around the edges, 
some skeins of the crépe-paper twist, a strand 
or two of beads if you bead part of the design, 
muslin for interlining, and silk for lining. 

Two of the bags illustrated are open at the 
top, and are made entirely of the embroidered 
cross-stitch canvas. The other is a ready-made 
cloth bag (with a metal top) on which the floral 
design was embroidered and beaded. If you 
have an old metal top, you can add a new bag 
to it and embroider the design. 

There is a wide choice of the stamped pat- 
terns, both in bags and envelope purses. You 
can, however, easily make your own pattern 





on cross-stitch canvas by tracing the shape of 
the bag}on the canvas and then inking in the 
design with India ink. 

Work the flowers first. If you bead the centers, 
fasten a thread at one side of the circle to be 
beaded, pick up on the needle enough beads to 
fill the thread for the diameter of the flower, and 
run the needle through the canvas opposite on 
the circle from the place where it began. Re- 
peat until the flower is covered with beads. 

If the flowers are to be embroidered with the 
paper twist, run the stitches lengthwise of the 
petals. Leaves are worked either in the same 
manner or with the stitches slanting from the 
center stem to the edge. 

Vary the stitches in the background so that 
every other one is a mesh longer than the one 
on each side of it, and work in inch-wide strips 
from side to side of the purse. (See diagrams.) 

When the embroidery is finished, cut off all 
but half an inch of the canvas all round. Fold 
back the edges, and tuck, under the folded 
back canvas, a piece of muslin the exact size 
of the embroidery. Then cut a piece of silk 
lining, so that, when a hem is folded in all 
round, the silk will be the exact size of the 
oma. too. ‘ 

Whip the embroidered canvas, the muslin 
interlining and the silk lining lightly together. 
Add any desired pockets. Then lay both sides 
of the purse together and whip them together 
with a strip of the paper twist of the same color 
as the background of the bag. 

The paper part of the purse can be given a 
coat of transparent amber sealing wax dis- 
solved in denatured alcohol, and used as shellac, 
to make the purse moisture proof. This adds to 
the wearing qualities. The first coat of sealing 
wax paint disappears into the paper twist. If 
you want a shiny purse, give it a second coat. 

JANE LITTELL 
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The navy and thearmy are well sapgeepeed 
by this trim sailor and martial soldier boy 


OYS that float, carved out of 

Ivory Soap and painted with 

sealing wax dissolved in alcohol, 

are close to the top of the list of 
popular craft work. They are ideal gifts 
for small people, and very popular too to 
sell at bazaars. 

The process is not at all complicated. 
You need a cardboard pattern for the 
figure you are going to create, a pen knife, 
an orange stick with a hairpin bound to 
the dull end with the loop projecting, a 
cake of Ivory Soap for each figure, de- 
natured alcohol, a stick of each of the va- 
rious colors of sealing wax you will make 
into paint, and a small jar with a cover 
for each color. Cold cream jars or small 
jelly glasses will do. 

To get your pattern, cut out any pic- 





Spot—the barking dog 


_ The 
Children’s Page 


Sk Os Os es es es es ee et 


Let’s Make Some 
Toys That Float 


ture that will fit on to a cake of Ivory 
Soap—Felix the Cat from the cartoons, 
any animal or bird from a magazine, or 
any flower, article of furniture or any 
other subject you think would be amus- 
ing. Then draw around it on cardboard 
and cut out the cardboard pattern, show- 
ing the exact outline of the picture. The 
cardboard pattern is heavy enough to 
keep its shape, and you can make many 
soap figures from it. 

Next lay the cardboard pattern on the 
cake of soap, and draw around it with the 
sharp point of the orange stick. Carve 
away all the soap outside of the outline. 
You now have the basic outline of your 
toy. You can smooth off the corners and 
round it into a realistic reproduction of 
the figure you are copying, or you can 
leave it with a flat surface and sharp 
edges. For any scoring or grooving on the 
surface of the figure, use the loop of the 
hairpin. 

When the soap is carved to suit you, 
you are ready to paint it. The thorough 
coating of sealing-wax paint makes these 
toys impervious to water, and they can 
be given to a baby to amuse it during its 
bath with no danger of the water dissolv- 
ing the soap and thus blurring the sharp 
outlines of the toy. 

To prepare the sealing-wax paint, break 
up each stick of different colored sealing 
wax in a separate container, and cover it 
with alcohol. If possible, do this the day 
before you are going to paint the figures, 
for it takes about twenty-four hours to 
dissolve the sealing wax. If you are in a 
hurry to prepare the paint, you can set the 
jars in a pan of water, light the gas under 
it and stir each color occasionally. 





A clown and a Dutch boy are fun to make 


A small camel’s-hair brush, and a small 
container of alcohol to wash the brushes 
when you change from one color to an- 
other, complete your tools. If yours are 
to be bathtub toys, it is wise to give each 
little figure two coats of sealing wax 
paint. It will take each coat about twenty- 
four hours to dry. 

Such toys amuse children of all ages. 
They are especially good for convalescent 
children, for they are small and light to 
hold. If you want to do something nice 
for the children in your local hospital, 
you might invite some of your friends to 
come to your house for an afternoon to do 
the carving and painting, and then on 
another day make a pilgrimage to the 
hospital in a group and present them! 

JANE LITTELL 





Would you like to go swimming with this 
plump duck? 
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WIN A PRIZE FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


THERE is still time to join The Youth’s 
Companion Garden Club if you area boy 
or girl under 14 years of age and have a 
little garden of your very own this summer. 
Cut out the blank below and send it to me 
with your dues of 10 cents. It will bring 
you your Garden Club insignia, and the 
Garden Club record sheets in their special 
folder for you to fill in and send to the 
Judges at the end of the summer when the 
time comes for giving out the prizes for 
the best gardens. 
The Garden Club Leader 


Se 


To join the club, cut this out and send it 
with your dues of 10 cents to 


Bex 


The Garden Club Leader 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





My name....... 
My age and date of birth............. 


OY GM? oie rae blee ce elecee no a0 ee 


O vegetable garden 
Ihave a O flower garden 
O vegetable and flower garden 


I started it......... (Approximate date) 


O vegetable 

garden 

I am planning to have a O flower garden 
0 vegetable 

and flower 

garden 

| Ond start lt... (Approximate date) 
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I don’t like chicken, 
And I don’t like cheese. 
Mother says that I am 
Very hard to please. 


THE DIFFERENCE 
_ By Pringle Barret 


LEQ 


Granny gives me candy 
And a popcorn ball— 

She doesn’t think I’m 
Hard to please at-all. 


Nuts We Crack 


1. BEHEADINGS 
You all have heard of Captain Kidd, 
(A....he was) and what he did. 
The people on the ships he seized 
Were most... ., reverse of pleased. 
Not honored he, quite feared, they state. 
Him honest folks an outlaw.... 


When the proper word is inserted in the first blank 
space, the next space will be filled by dropping the 
first letter of the first word, and the third space by 
dropping the first letter of the second word. 


2. TRANSPOSITION 
I never....who winsa.... 
Unless he revel in his fame. 
And if he boasts, I’m for the man 
That lost, but played the game. 


The two missing words are each spelled with the 
same letters. 


3. DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. To weaken. 3. 
Fields of granular snow. 4. An 
ordinal number. 5. Containing 
large caves. 6. Shutting in. 7. 
Pitiless. 8. To hold fast. 9. A 
letter. 


4. ADDITIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS 
Each couplet describes a word, and each word is 
made by adding one letter to the word described in 
the preceding couplet and rearranging the letters. 
1. Used to make a million, 
Though nothing in itself. 


2. A frequent answer when you ask 
For cookies from the shelf. 
3. The Scotch say this quite frequently, 
The French employ it, too. 
4. All you get is just a hint: 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 
5. Cesar, Pompey, Antony, 
This describes all three. 
6. A leader in a war, who helped 
To set our country free. 
7. Inventor of a strange device 
Which shatters time and space. 
8. A food that’s very popular 
With a well-known foreign race. 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER 


Five men were to be picked for special duty by lot, 
and it was decided that fifteen men should be placed 
in a circle and that every fourth man should be 
dropped out until only five were left. As five of the 
men were from Colonel Puzzler’s regiment, he wished 
them to be chosen; so he arranged them in the circle 
in such a way that they were the five remaining when 
all the others had dropped out. How did he arrange the 
men? 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 


1. Wheat; Heat; Eat; At. 

2. Braced; Remove; Amuses; 
Desert. 

3. Brigadier. Brig-a-dear. 

4. The letter was O, which stands for naught, or 
nothing, or a cipher. Nothing was written, repeated, 
read, or heard. 

5. The enemy’s station simply sent the letter L 
over and over. By removing all but one of the L’s and 
re-spacing the words, Colonel Puzzler read the mes- 
sage: Arrange barrage for four o’clock. 


Cosine; Evener; 





RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD 


1° 
A 6; o INCOME 
for Your Money 


HOUSANDS of investors, in every 
state of the United States and in 
51 countries and territories abroad, 
have found safety, convenience and 
profit in buying SMITH BONDS by mail. 


Denominations of $1000 — $500 — $100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 

By investing now, you can get 6%% 

interest, with strong first mortgage 

security, and with safeguards that have 

resulted in building up a 


World Wide Reputation 
for Safety 
Detailed information concerning SMITH 


BONDS and the safeguards that protect 
your Investment may be had on request. 


Ask for Booklet No. 88-26 
OUR MAIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


No matter where you may be you can avail 
yourself of the Mail Order Service of our 
Home Office in Washington, D. C. Your 
investments and inquiries will be given the 
same al, efficient and courteous 
attention you would receive if you called 
at one of our offices. 


The F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Continental and Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston ALBANY BUFFALO 
MINNEAPOLIS St. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information re- 
garding SMITH BONDS. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 88-26 








Try Before 





You Buy 


We will send any New Companion 
Sewing Machine to your home for three 
months free trial before you decide to 
buy. Freight charges paid by us and 
every machine guaranteed for 25 years. 
Money refunded if not perfectly satis- 
fied in every particular. 








Choice of 
Eleven Styles 


Be Your Own 
Salesman and 
Save $20 to $40 


Compare These Factory Prices! 


Model Style Retail Price to 
No. Machine Value You 

1 Drop Head, PlainOak $55.00 $34.75 

2 Drop Head, Quar.Oak 65.00 38.75 
11 Cabinet 85.00 49.75 
20 Portable Electric 70.00 40.75 
33 Console Electric 110.00 70.75 
52 Drop Head Rotary 7500 43.75 
60 Port. Elec. Rotary 80.00 45.75 
62 Elec. Console Rotary 135.00 89.75 


Send For Free Catalog 
Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated 
booklet and full particulars by return mail. 
Send for it today! 


_. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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Two Hundred Y. C. Readers Win! 


Carter H. Rice of Alabama Carries off $1200.00 Prize 
Mrs. S. T. R. Revell of Georgia Takes Second | 
More Than 12,000 Contestants Share in Rewards 


HE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY CONTEST is now a matter of history. 

Not for years has anything been so exciting, and never before has The Youth’s 
Companion given such prizes as these. Now everyone is happy and enjoying to the 
fullest extent the wonderful rewards they have won. Congratulations to each and 
every one of the loyal workers who helped make this such a huge success. 


Mason WXhia. | 


$40.00 Prize Winners | 





Joun W. Powers, Mo. 
Third Prize 


_ THE BIG TEN 








Eunice A. Ellis, Delaware................06. RON Pd abe cater 122 | 
Subs. PE IRC IGOR oo os Si occ ccescrvice stead beoees 101 | 
$1200.00 Prize......... Gorter TRb0e iscsi 614 PAREN VAIN RREIOLEY oc ceed dora eBicCowecavae tions 96 
$1000.00 Prize......... Mrs. S. T. R. Revell....... 602 "4 a a Texas sec e cree ceeecsreeeseseeecens . 
Be er ee er eer tere 2 
$ 750.00 Prize......... John W. Powers. .......... 555 Mrs. E. L. Chambers, Maryland. ...........ssseeeeeeeee 70— 
$ 500.00 Prize......... L. C. Shank. ...........04 551 Earl O. Anderson, New Hampshire... ..........0.0000005 62 
$ 300.00 Prize......... Donald M. Smith........ . 500 ee PENNA, WARMNIIR 6/655. d.0:0 gers ove cre wre idviawlaipisieirnee 59 
its, WC SWANK, PRIASYIVENIG «65:6 6 5856060 cacccineree s Db 
$ 200.00 Prize......... Nellie E. Detwiler iia eae SX sped 1 GN OM ae ee eee 57 
$ 150.00 Prize......... of | 316 
$ 125.00 Prize......... Rachel S. Browne......... 256 $25.00 Prize Winners 
: a .S. L. Dunham........ 250 Mrs. W. W. Roy, N. J., 54; Arthur Santmier, Okla., 53; Margaret 
© 100.09 ee a 6. L. Denkaws Pamaden $4. Clon: den White, Tex., 49; Rev. S. G. Hutton, Fla., 44; Mrs. Geo. E. Bellows, 
$ 75.00 Prize......... Erwin Schnieber...... Sosa hint Mo., 41; Mrs. W. D. Burke, Ga., 40; jocornine Bane, W. Va. 38; 
eg | Lilian, Wash., hg oon R. 
. . ull, Ill., 34; Mrs. May E. Mitchelson, 
$50.00 Prize Winners $15.00 P Wi —, + eee Y cart a 
F . rize nners iss A. E. Pitt, N. C., 32; Edwin W. 
Mrs. E. P. Harling, Kans....... 178 Kibbe, N. Y., 32; Edith Mitchell, Can., 
R. W. Starr, Pa...........0005 164 May Karlgaard, Minn., 22; Etta Chamberlain, N. Y., 29; C. Hilton Pitman, N. S., 29; 
Mrs. Wm. R. Doel, Mass....... 160 22; Newsome Bros., lowa, 21; Isabel Jane Clow, Calif., Emerson E. Strohman, Wis., 28; Mrs. 
| Lulu Woodring, Pa............ 156 21; Mrs. E. C. Andrews, Mont., 21; Laura A. Hatch, C. C. Tillotson, Wis., 28; Mrs. A. G. 
| Carrie O’Neal, K 192 Ill., 21; F. B. Gates, Mich., 20; H. A. Phelps, N. Y., 20; Page, lowa, 27; Chloe Deaton, Ark., 
y ENYow v0 20 o0cisee Wallace C. Rice, Calif., 20; Mrs. Chester Ashby, Va., 26; Albert A. Rose, Kans., 25; Mrs. 
20; F. C. Squires, N. Y., 20; Mrs. C. J. Wendel, lowa, C. M. Miller, Neb., 24; Ernest Evans, 








In addition to the 200 Anniversary 
Prizes, all contestants received their 
choice of a premium from our Premium 
List, or a Cash Premium of 50 cents, 
| for each new subscription. 


20; Verena Bollman, Wyo., 19; Mrs. J. S. Maxson, 
Wash., 19; Mrs. D. A. Colter, Alta., 18; Gerald Carner, 
N. Y., 18; Geo. E. Campbell, Md., 18; Clyde Davis, & 

Ark., 18; Clinton B. Newell, Mass., 18; Walter See, L. C. SHANK, 
Ohio, 18; Anna M. Kordsiemon, IIl., 17; Bess F. Bland- M 

ing, Ill., 17; John C. Baker, Ind., 17; }. E. Lipscombe, 
Jr., Va., 17; Mrs. I. E. Tackett, Tex., 17; William R. 
Leng, N. Y., 17; Mrs. Zella G. Keeney, N. Y., 17; H. 
Roy & Cyril Hanson, Newfoundland, 16; Thomas Nash, 
Mont., 16; Solomon Glick, Ohio, 16; Katherine Whitely, 
N. D., 16; Mrs. F. H. Kimble, Pa., 16; Nannie Lou 
Roth, Ark., 16; J. Henry Graybeill, Wis., 15; Russell 
Moran, Calif., 15; Malcolm B. Vilas, Jr., Ohio, 15; Mrs. 
E. K. Wyllie, N. Y., 15; Harry Yates Weil, Ohio, 15; 
Mrs. Jessie B. Johnson, S. D., 15; Joe Daugherty, Va., 
15; Geo. P. Wood, Mass., 15; Edward C. Goodbub, Ind., 
15; Robert Joslyn, Mont., 15; Arthur N. Ingersoll, 


Pa., 24; Chas. R. Stark, 3rd., Wash. 
D. C., 24; Mrs. J. E. Channell, Ga., 23; 
Harold Van Zee, Calif., 23. 


N. Mex. The two hundred prizes awarded 
Fourth Prize exceed $7,400 in value 




















= ' N. J., 14; Rachel E. King, N. Y., 14; Wm. R. Haskell, 
ee | a N. Y., 14; W. J. Collins, Mich., 14; Ida Livingston, y 
" = L _ ” N. H., 14; Mrs. Elinor Lamoreaux, Mass., 14; F. L. l nad J 
RacHEt S. Browne, Donatp M. Situ, Burkholder, .Minn., 14. Neuue E. DetwiLer, Erwin SCHNIEBER, 
eg Mass. . OHIO Nes. 
Eighth Prize Fifth Prize Sixth Prize Tenth Prize 

Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Wyo., 13; Mrs. D. A. Kommel, Pa., 13; Ida F. C. B. McMillan, N. D., 11; F. E. Collins, Miss., 11; Mary D. Salter, Dexter Wright, Tex., 10; Elizabeth Fernalld, N. J., 10; Gordon | 
Dawson, Va., 13; Eliz. Hodson, Ind., 13; O. W. Wray, Kans., 13; Ont., 11; Rudolph B. rere i N. Y., 11; Hazel Mae Cunning- Fisher, Tex., 10; Joe H. Dixon, Pa., 10; Aubrey Brooks, W. Va., 10; 
Charles E. Eisenwinter, Conn., 13; James W. Caulkett, Pa., 13; ham, Ind., 11; Mrs. M. E. Hudnall, Va., 11; Alice C. Norton, Me., Edward G. DeMund, N. Y., 10; Mrs. Charles Brewster, N. Mex., 10; | 
Mrs. Henry Way, Texas, 13; Mrs. Fred Baxter, Ind., 13; Mrs. O. K. 11; Ardo Carmitchel, Pa., 11; Bessie Blake, Ark., 11; Winnie M. Sue M. Sheetz, W. Va., 10; Mrs. M. L. Ridenhour, N. C., 10; Elmer 
James, Wash., 13; Minnie E. Smith, Ohio, 13; Alva Runyon, Iowa, Sanger, Okla., 11; Mary B. Campbell, Tenn., 11; Lois Morrow, IIl., Herrick, IIl., 10; Louisa L. Bartlett, W. Va., 10; Graham James, 
13; Ernest Thorpe, Jr., S. C., 13; Constance Barton, B. C., 13; W.M. 11; Carroll D. Blanchard, Jr., Mass., 11; Lester Smythe, La., 11; r., Va., 10; Mrs. Edward Scribner, Conn., 10; Ida D. Adams, III., 9; 
Osborn, N. D., 13; Kenneth & P. Potter, Pa., 12; Roland Ketchum, Walter D. Mitchell, Ohio, 11; Mrs. Byron Clark, N: C., 11; Mrs. =linor F. Warren, Mass., 9; Anne Jackson, Tenn, 9; Mrs. W. S 
Ark., 12; Mrs. Charles A. Bisbee, Mass., 12; Richard H. Bertram, Ivan Ellwanger, Wash., 11; Carl Trump, Ohio, 11;. M. M. Cress, Harrison, Tenn., 9; Paul L. Reynolds, Ohio, 9; Horace Moremen, 


N. J., 12; Wm. H. Krome, Fla., 12; T. K. Chaffee, Jr., R. 1., 12; Okla., 11; Ben Schneider, Ohio, 11; Mrs. Ray C. Pervier, IIl., 10; Fla., 9; Rulon W. Oldham, Utah, 9; Daniel H. Saunders, Jr.. N. Y., 

Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Me., 12; Constance K. Bard, N. Y., 12; Marion Mrs. J. K. Snoxell, Alta., 10; Lillian Lacey, Pa., 10; Sam Jackson, 9; Beulah Buschert, Alta., 9; Jean Cass, Minn., 9; Eleanor R. Wil- 

Smale, Ill., 12; Mrs. Elza Fasig, IIl., 12; Helen Hovda, N. D., 12; Ore., 10; L. & W. Graves, Pa., 10; C. S. Stilwell, Ohio, 10; Mrs. liams, W. Va., 9; Earle H. Johnson, N. J., 9; Verne Johnson, Jr. 

Mrs. J. O. Sibert, Ida., 12; Theo. W. Hawkins, Kans., 12; Robert G. S. Pierce, N. H., 10; M. C. Helm, Ohio, 10; H. B. Fox, Wis., 10; W. Va., 9; Everett Dobson, Calif., 9; Mrs. Honor Foreman, Kans, 

Brink, Ohio, 12; Louise Miller, N. Y., 12; Florence M. Miller, Walter D. Spillman, Fla., 10; Mrs. John U. Hardison, Me., 10; 9; Raymond White, Wash., 9; Lois Fristoe, Ill., 9; Lake Greene, 

Mass., 12; Barbara C. Beakes, Pa., 11. James F. McKinney, W. Va., 10; John S. Warfel, Pa., 10. Tenn., 9; Mrs. Oral Clark, Iowa, 9; Mrs. R. S. Copeland, Pa., 3; 
. Pauline Nash, Ohio, 8; Walter Sindlinger, Ohio, 8. 


10 Ferry St., Concord, N.H. The Youth’s Companion 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. | 
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